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CHAPTER  XXV.  _ 

HUGH  8TAXI1UKY  SMOKES  HIS  PIPE. 

Noua  Rowlf.y,  when  she  went  to  bed,  after  her 
walk  to  Niddon  Park  in  company  with  Hugh  Stan- 
bary,  was  full  of  wrath  against  him.  But  she  could 
not  own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she  even 
confess  to  herself,  —  though  she  was  breaking  her 
heart,  —  that  there  really  existed  for  her  the  slight¬ 
est  cause  of  grief.  But  why  had  he  been  so  stem  to 
her  y  Why  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  un¬ 
civil  to  her  ?  He  had  called  her  “  dainty,”  meaning 
to  imply  by  the  epithet  that  she  was  one  of  the  but¬ 
terflies  of  the  day,  caring  for  nothing  but  sunshine 
and  an  opportunity  of  fluttering  her  silly  wings. 
She  had  understood  well  what  he  meant.  Of  course 
he  was  right  to  be  cold  to  her  if  his  heart  was  cold, 
but  be  need  not  have  insulted  her  by  his  ill-concealed 
rebukes.  Had  he  been  kind  to  her,  he  might  have 
rebuked  her  as  much  as  he  liked.  She  quite  ap¬ 
preciated  the  delightful  intimacy  of  a  loving  word  of 
counsel  from  the  man  she  loved,  —  how  nice  it  is,  as 
it  were,  to  play  at  marriage,  and  to  hear  beforehand 
something  of  the  pleasant  weight  of  gentle  marital 
authority.  But  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  in 
his  manner  to  her.  He  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty,  —  and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she  thought, 
that  she  might  learn  thereby,  that,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  he  have  any  other  talc  to  tell 
her.  If  he  had  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been 
silent  ?  Did  he  think  that  she  was  subject  to  his 
rebuke  merely  because  she  lived  under  his  moth¬ 
er’s  roof?  She  would  surely  show  him  that  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Clock  House  gave  him  no  such  author¬ 
ity  over  her.  Then,  amidst  her  wrath  and  despair, 
she  cried  herself  asleep. 

While  she  was  sobbing  in  bed,  he  was  sitting,  with 
a  short  black  pipe  stuck  into  his  mouth,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  churchyard  wall  opposite.  Before  he  had 
left  the  house,  he  and  Priscilla  had  spoken  together 
for  some  minutes  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Of  course  she  was  wrong  to  see  him,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla.  “  I  hesitate  to  wound  her  by  so  saying,  — 


though  I  did  tell  her  so,  when  she  asked  me,  — 
because  I  think  she  has  been  ill  used.  But  she  could 
have  lost  nothing  by  declining  his  visit.” 

“  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  Trevelyan  swears  that  he 
will  never  receive  her  again  if  she  received  him.” 

“  He  must  unswear  it,”  said  Priscilla,  “  that  is  all. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  man  should  take  a 
girl  from  her  home,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  then 
throw  her  oiT  for  so  little  of  an  oflence  as  this.  She 
might  compel  him  by  law  to  take  her  back.” 

“  What  would  she  get  by  that  ?  ” 

“  Little  enough,”  said  Priscilla ;  “  and  it  was  little 
enough  she  got  by  marrying  him.  She  would  have 
had  bread,  and  meat,  and  raiment  without  being 
married,  I  suppose.” 

“  But  it  was  a  love-match.” 

”  Yes ;  —  and  now  she  is  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
and  he  is  roaming  about  in  London.  He  has  to  pay 
ever  so  much  a  year  for  his  love-match,  and  she  is 
crushed  into  nothing  by  it.  How  long  will  she  have 
to  remain  here,  Hugh  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  say  ?  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason 
against  her  remaining  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ?  ” 
“  For  me  personally,  none.  Were  she  much  worse 
than  I  think  she  is,  I  should  not  care  in  the  least  for 
myself,  if  I  thought  that  we  were  doing  her  good,  — 
helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can’t  hurt  me.  I 
am  so  fixed,  and  dry,  and  established,  that  nothing 
anybody  says  will  aifect  me.  But  mamma  does  n’t 
like  it” 

“  What  is  it  she  dislikes  ?  ” 

“  The  idea  that  she  is  harboring  a  married  woman, 
of  whom  people  say,  at  least,  that  she  has  a  lover.” 

“  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  because  people  are  slan¬ 
derers  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  mamma  sufier  because  this  woman, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her,  has  been  imprudent  ?  If 
she  were  your  wife,  Hugh  —  ” 

“  God  forbid !  ” 

“  If  we  were  in  any  way  bound  to  her,  of  course 
we  would  do  our  duty.  But  if  it  makes  mamma 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  press  it  I  think 
Mrs.  Merton  has  spoken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt 
Stanbury  has  written  such  letters !  ” 
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“  Who  cares  for  Aunt  Jemima  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  cares  for  her,  —  except  you  and  I. 
And  now  this  man  who  has  been  here  asking  the 
servant  questions  has  upset  her  greatly.  Even  your 
coming  has  done  so,  knowing,  as  she  does,  that  you 
have  come,  not  to  see  us,  but  to  make  inquiries 
about  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  is  so  annoyed  by  it 
that  she  does  not  sleep.” 

“  Do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  away  at  once  ?  ” 
asked  Hugh,  almost  in  an  angry  tone. 

“  Certainly  not  That  would  be  impossible.  We 
have  agreed  to  take  her,  and  must  bear  with  it. 
And  I  would  not  have  her  moved  from  this,  if  I 
thought  that  if  she  stayed  awhile  it  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  that  she  might  return  from  us  direct  to  her 
husband.” 

“  I  shall  try  that,  of  course,  —  now.” 

“  But  if  he  will  not  have  her,  —  if  he  be  so  obsti¬ 
nate,  so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  —  do  not  have  her 
here  longer  than  you  can  help.” 

Then  Hugh  explained  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Lady  Rowley  were  to  be  in  England  in  the  spring, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  poor 
woman  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to  look  for  a  home 
before  that. 

“  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must,”  said  Priscilla.  “  But 
eight  months  is  a  long  time.” 

Hugh  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on  the  church 
wall  in  a  moody,  unhappy  state  of  mind.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  done  so  well  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felf 
sure,  almost  sure,  that  she  would  have  refused  to  see 
that  pernicious  troubler  of  the  peace  of  families. 
In  this  he  found  that  he  had  been  disappointed ;  but 
he  had  not  expected  that  Priscilla  would  have  been 
so  much  opposed  to  the  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  about  the  house,  and  then  he  had  been  buoyed 
up  by  the  anticipation  of  some  delight  in  meeting 
Nora  Rowley.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  seeing  her  to  keep  his  spirits  from  flagging. 
He  had  seen  her,  and  hsid  had  the  opportunity  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  thinking.  He  had  seen 
her,  and  had  had  every  possible  advantage  on 
his  side.  What  could  any  man  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  walking  home  with  the  girl  he  loved 
through  country  lanes  of  a  summer  evening  ?  They 
had  been  an  hour  together, —  or  might  have  been, 
had  he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview.  But  the 
words  which  had  Been  spoken  between  them  had 
had  no  slightest  interest,  —  unless  it  were  that  they 
had  tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him  and 
her  wider  than  ever.  He  had  asked  her,  —  he 
thought  that  he  had  asked,  —  whether  it  would 
grieve  her  to  abandon  that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of 
me  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed ;  and  she  bad 
replied,  that  she  would  never  abandon  it  of  her  own 
accord.  Of  course  she  had  intended  him  to  take 
her  at  her  word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy  smoke,  as  he 
attempted  to  make  himself  believe  that  this  was  all 
for  the  best.  What  would  such  a  one  as  he  was  do 
with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see,  that  mar¬ 
riage  itself  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  how  could 
it  be  good  either  for  him  or  her  that  they  should  be  tied 
together  by  a  long  engagement  ?  Such  a  future  would 
not  at  all  suit  the  purpose  of  his  life.  In  his  life  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  would  be  needed,  —  freedom  from 
unnecessary  ties,  freedom  from  unnecessary  burdens. 
His  income  was  most  precarious,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  make  it  less  so  by  submission  to  any 
closer  literary  thraldom.  And  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  Bohemian,  —  too  much  of  a  Bohemian  to  en¬ 


joy  a  domestic  fireside  with  children  and  slippen. 
To  be  free  to  go  where  he  liked,  and  when  he  liked  * 
to  think  as  he  pleased ;  to  be  driven  nowhere  hr 
conventional  rules ;  to  use  his  days,  Sundays  as  trell 
as  Mondays,  as  he  pleased  to  use  them ;  to  turn 
publican,  if  his  mind  should  take  him  that  way,— 
or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Red  Indian,  if  he  wished 
it,  and  in  so  turning  to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  but 
himself,  —  that  was  the  life  which  he  had  planned 
for  himself.  His  Aunt  Stanbury  had  not  read  his 
character  altogether  wrongly,  as  he  thought,  when 
she  had  once  declared  that  decency  and  godliness 
were  both  distasteful  to  him.  Would  it  not  be  dis¬ 
traction  to  such  a  one  as  he  was  to  fall  into  a  long, 
interminable  engagement  with  any  girl,  let  her  be 
ever  so  sweet ! 

But  yet,  he  felt  as  he  sat  there  filling  pipe  after 
pipe,  smoking  away  till  past  midnight,  that  though 
ne  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  trammels,  though  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  matrimony,  either  present  or  in 
prospect,  —  he  felt  that  he  had  within  his  breast  a 
double  identity,  and  that  that  other  division  of  him¬ 
self  would  be  utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  the  idea  of  love.  Whence  was  to  come 
his  poetry,  the  romance  of  his  life,  the  springs  of 
clear  water  in  which  his  ignoble  thoughts  were  to 
be  dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if  love  was 
to  be  banished  altogether  from  the  list  of  delights 
that  were  possible  to  him  ?  And  then  he  began  to 
speculate  on  love,  —  that  love  of  which  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  some  sparkle  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  light  to  his  life.  Was  it  not  the  one 
particle  of  divine  breath  given  to  man,  of  which  he 
had  heard  since  he  was  a  boy. 

And  how  was  this  love  to  be  come  at,  and  was  it 
to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an  idea?  Was 
it  a  pleasure  to  be  reached,  or  a  mystery  that 
charmed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  distance,  —  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  reached  ?  Was  love  to  be  ever  a 
delight,  vague  as  is  that  feeling  of  unattainable 
beauty  which  far-off  mountains  give,  when  you  know 
that  you  can  never  place  yourself  amidst  their  un¬ 
seen  valleys?  And  if  Love  could  be  reached, — 
the  Love  of  which  the  poets  sing,  and  of  which  his 
own  heart  was  ever  singing,  —  what  were  to  be  its 
pleasures  ?  To  press  a  liand,  to  kiss  a  lip,  to  clasp 
a  waist,  to  hear  even  the  low  voice  of  the  vanquished 
confessing  loved  one  as  she  hides  her  blushing  cheek 
upon  your  shoulder,  —  what  is  it  all  but  to  have 
reached  the  once  mysterious  valley  of  your  far-off 
mountain,  and  to  have  found  that  it  is  as  other  val¬ 
leys,  rocks  and  stones,  with  a  little  grass  and  a  thin 
stream  of  running  water  ?  But  beyond  that  press¬ 
ing  of  the  hand,  and  that  kissing  of  the  lips,  —  be¬ 
yond  that  short-lived  pressure  of  the  plumage  which 
IS  common  to  birds  and  men,  —  what  could  Love  do 
beyond  that  ?  There  were  children  with  dirty  faces, 
and  household  bills,  and  a  wife  who  must,  perhaps,  al¬ 
ways  darn  the  stockings,  —  and  be  sometimes  cross. 
Was  Love  to  bend  only  to  this,  —  a  dull  life,  with  a 
woman  who  had  lost  the  sheen  from  her  cheeks, 
and  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  and  the  music  from  her 
voice,  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the  grace 
from  her  step,  and  whose  waist  an  arm  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  span  ?  Did  the  Love  of  the  poets 
lead  to  that,  and  that  only  ?  Then,  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke,  there  came  upon  him  some  dim  idea 
of  self-abnegation, —  that  the  mysterious  valley 
among  the  mountains,  the  far-off  prospect  of  which 
was  so  charming  to  him,  —  which  made  the  poetry 
of  his  life,  was,  in  fact,  the  capacity  of  caring  more 
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for  other  human  beings  than  for  himself.  The 
beauty  of  it  all  was  not  so  much  in  the  thing  loved 
as  in  the  loving.  “  Were  she  a  cripple,  hunch¬ 
backed,  eyeless,"  he  said  to  himself,  “  it  might  be 
the  same.  Only,  she  must  be  a  woman.”  Then  he 
blew  off  a  great  cloud  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bed 
lost  amidst  poetry,  philosophy,  love,  and  tobacco. 

It  had  been  arranged  overnight  that  he  was  to 
start  the  next  morning  at  half  past  seven,  and 
Priscilla  had  promised  to  give  him  his  breakfast 
before  he  went.  Priscilla,  of  course,  kept  her  word. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  would  take  a  grim 
pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make  the  tea  at  any 
possible  hour,  —  at  five,  at  four,  if  it  were  needed, 
—  and  who  would  never  want  to  go  to  bed  again 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed.  But  when 
Nora  made  her  appearance,  —  Nora,  who  had  been 
called  dainty,  —  both  Priscilla  and  Hugh  were  sur¬ 
prised.  They  could  not  say  why  she  was  there,  — 
nor  could  Nora  tell  herself.  She  had  not  foigiven 
him.  She  had  no  thought  of  being  gentle  and  loving 
to  him.  She  declared  to  herself  that  she  had  no 
wish  of  saying  good  by  to  him  once  again.  But  yet 
she  was  in  the  room  waiting  for  him,  when  he  came 
down  to  his  breakfast  She  had  ^en  unable  to 
sleep,  and  had  reasoned  with  herself  as  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  lying  in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred 
to  be  up  and  out  of  the  house.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  at  seven  any  morning 
since  she  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  more  active  on 
this  special  morning.  There  was  a  noise  in  the 
house,  and  she  never  could  sleep  when  there  was  a 
noise.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  going 
down  because  she  wished  to  see  Hugh  Stanbury, 
but  she  was  equally  sure  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  her  to  be  deterred  from  going  down  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  man  was  there.  So  she  descended  to  the 
parlor,  and  was  standing  near  the  open  window 
when  Stanbury  bustled  into  the  room,  some  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  proper  time.  Priscilla  was 
there  also,  guessing  something  of  the  truth,  and 
speculating  whether  these  two  young  people,  should 
they  love  each  other,  would  be  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  such  love.  There  must  be  marriages,  — 
if  only  that  the  world  might  go  on  in  accordance 
with  the  Creator’s  purpose.  But,  as  far  as  Priscilla 
could  see,  blessed  were  they  who  were  not  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  scheme.  To  ^er  eyes  all  days 
seemed  to  be  days  of  wrath,  and  all  times,  times  of 
tribulation.  And  it  was  all  mere  vanity  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit.  To  go  on  and  bear  it  till  one  was 
dead,  —  helping  others  to  bear  it,  if  such  h^  might 
he  of  avail,  —  that  was  her  theory  of  life.  To  make 
it  pleasant  by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  or 
even  by  falling  in  love,  was,  to  Tier  mind,  a  vain 
crunching  of  ashes  between  the  teeth.  Not  to  have 
ill  things  said  of  her  and  of  hers,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
graced,  not  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  some  human 
effort,  not  to  have  actually  to  starve,  —  such  was  the 
extent  of  her  ambition  in  this  world.  And  for  the 
next,  —  she  felt  so  assured  of  the  goodness  of  God 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  doubt  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eternal.  Her  doubt 
was  this,  whether  it  was  really  the  next  world  which 
would  be  eternal.  Of  eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; 
but  might  there  not  be  many  worlds  ?  These  things, 
however,  she  kept  almost  entirely  to  herself. 

“  You  down  !  ”  Priscilla  had  said. 

“  Well,  yes ;  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  heard  you 
all  moving.  And  the  morning  is  so  fine,  and  I 
bought  t^t  perhaps  you  would  go  out  and  walk 


after  your  brother  has  gone."  Priscilla  promised 
that  she  would  walk,  and  then  the  tea  was  made. 

“  Your  sister  and  I  are  going  out  for  an  early 
walk,”  said  Nora,  when  she  was  greeted  by  Stan¬ 
bury.  Priscilla  said  nothing,  but  thought  she  un¬ 
derstood  it  all. 

“  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,”  said  Hugh. 
Nora,  remembering  how  very  little  he  had  made  of 
his  opportunity  on  the  evening  before,  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  him. 

The  eggs  and  fried  bacon  were  eaten  in  a  hurry, 
and  very  little  was  said.  Then  there  came  the 
moment  for  parting.  The  brother  and  sister  kissed 
each  other,  and  Hugh  took  Nora  by  the  hand.  “  I 
hope  you  make  yourself  happy  here,”  he  said. 

“  O  yes ;  if  it  were  only  for  myself  I  should 
want  nothing.” 

“  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Trevelyan.” 

“  The  best  will  be  to  make  him  and  every  one 
understand  that  the  fault  is  altogether  his,  and  not 
Emily’s.” 

“  The  best  will  be  to  make  each  think  that  there 
has  been  no  real  fault,”  said  Hugh. 

“  There  should  be  no  talking  of  faults,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla.  “  Let  the  husband  take  his  wife  back,  —  as 
he  is  bound  to  do.” 

These  words  occupied  hardly  a  minute  in  the 
saying,  but  during  that  minute  Hugh  Stanbury 
held  Nora  by  the  hand.  He  held  it  fast.  She 
would  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  but  neither  would 
she  return  his  pressure  by  the  muscle  of  a  single 
finger.  What  right  had  he  to  press  her  hand  ;  or 
to  make  any  sign  of  love,  any  pretence  of  loving, 
when  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  not  good  enough  for  him  ?  Then  he  started, 
and  Nora  and  Priscilla  put  on  their  hats  and  left 
the  house. 

“  Let  us  go  to  Niddon  Park,”  said  Nora. 

“  To  Niddon  Park  again  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  it  is  so  beautiful !  And  I  should  like  to 
see  it  by  the  morning  light.  There  is  plenty  of 
time.” 

So  they  walked  to  Niddon  Park  in  the  morning, 
as  they  had  done  on  the  preceding  evening.  Their 
conversation  at  first  regarded  'Trevelyan  and  his 
wife,  and  the  old  trouble ;  but  Nora  could  not  keep 
herself  from  speaking  of  Hugh  Stanbury. 

“He  would  not  have  come,”  she  said,  “unless 
Louis  had  sent  him  ’?  ” 

“  He  would  not  have  come  now,  I  think.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  —  why  should  he  ?  —  before 
Parliament  was  hardly  over  too  ?  But  he  won’t 
remain  in  town  now,  —  will  he  ?  ” 

“  He  says  somebody  must  remain,  —  and  I  think 
he  will  be  in  London  till  near  Christmas.” 

“  How  disagreeable  1  But  1  suppose  he  does  n’t 
care.  It ’s  all  the  same  to  a  man  bke  him.  They 
don’t  shut  the  clubs  up,  1  daresay.  Will  he  come 
here  at  Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Either  then  or  for  the  New  Year,  — just  for  a 
day  or  two.” 

“  We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said 

“  That  must  depend  on  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla. 

“  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lead,  —  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  must  be  mad  ! 
Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  care  for  what 
your  brother  says  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan.” 

“  He  is  very  fond  of  your  brother,  and  I  suppose 
men  friends  do  listen  to  each  other.  They  never 
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seam  to  listen  to  women.  Don’t  you  think  that,  af¬ 
ter  all,  they  despise  women  ?  They  look  on  them 
as  dainty  foolish  things.” 

“  Sometimes  women  despise  men,”  said  Pris- 
cilleu 

“  Not  very  often,  —  do  they  ?  And  then  women 
are  so  dependent  on  men.  A  woman  can  get  noth¬ 
ing  without  a  man.” 

“  I  manage  to  get  on  somehow,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  No,  you  don’t.  Miss  Stanbury,  if  you  think  of 
it  You  want  mutton.  And  who  kills  the  sheep  ?  ” 

“  But  who  cooks  it  'i  ” 

“  But  the  men-cooks  are  the  best,”  said  Nora ; 
“  and  the  men-tailors,  and  the  men  to  wait  at  table, 
and  the  men-poets,  and  the  men-painters,  and  the 
men-nurses.  All  the  things  that  women  do,  men  do 
better.” 

“  There  are  two  things  they  can’t  do,”  said 
Priscilla. 

“  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  They  can’t  suckle  babies,  and  they  can’t  forget 
themselves.” 

“  About  the  babies,  of  course  not.  As  for  forget¬ 
ting  themselves,  —  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  can 
forget  myself.  —  That  is  just  where  your  brother 
went  down  last  night.” 

They  had  at  this  moment  reached  the  top  of  the 
steep  slope  below  which  the  river  ran  brawling 
among  the  rocks,  and  Nora  seated  herself  exactly 
where  she  had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

“  I  have  been  down  scores  of  times,”  said 
Priscilla. 

“  Let  us  go  now.” 

“  You  would  n’t  go  when  Hugh  asked  you 
yesterday  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  care  then.  But  do  come  now,  —  if  you 
don’t  mind  the  climb.” 

Then  they  went  down  the  slope,  and  reached  the 
spot  from  whence  Hugh  Stanbury  had  jumped  from 
rock  to  rock  across  the  stream. 

“  You  have  never  been  out  there,  —  have  you  ?  ” 
sud  Nora. 

"  On  the  rocks  ?  O,  dear,  no !  I  should  be  sure 
to  fall.” 

“  But  he  went;  Just  like  a  goat.” 

“  That ’s  one  of  the  things  that  men  can  do,  I 
suppose,”  said  Priscilla.  “  But  I  don’t  see  any 
great  glory  in  being  like  a  goat.” 

“I  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  go,  and  I 
think  I  ’ll  try.  It  is  so  mean  to  be  dainty  and 
weak.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  at  all  dainty  to  keep  dry  feet.” 

“  But  he  did  n’t  get  his  feet  wet,”  said  Nora.  “  Or, 
if  he  did,  he  did  n’t  mind.  I  can  see  at  once  that  I 
should  be  giddy  and  tumble  down  if  I  tried  it” 

“  Of  course  you  would.” » 

“  But  he  did  n’t  tumble  down.”  • 

“  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life,”  said  Priscilla. 

"  He  can’t  do  it  up  in  London.  When  I  think  of 
myself.  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  so  ashamed.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  do.  I  could  n’t  write  an  article 
for  a  newspaper.” 

“  I  think  I  could.  But  I  fear  no  one  would 
read  it” 

“  They  read  his,”  said  Nora,  “  or  else  he  would  n’t 
be  paid  for  writing  them.” 

Then  they  climbed  back  again  up  the  hill,  and 
during  the  climbing  there  were  no  words  spoken. 
The  slope  was  not  much  of  a  hill,  —  was  no  more 
than  the  fall  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to 
the  course  which  the  river  had  cut  for  itself;  but  it 
was  steep  while  it  lasted ;  and  both  the  young  wo¬ 


men  were  forced  to  pause  for  a  minute  before  they 
could  proceed  upon  their  journey.  As  they  walked 
home  Priscilla  spoke  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  life  which  she  and 
her  mother  and  sister  had  passed  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  Nora  said  but  little  till  they  were  just 
entering  the  village,  and  then  she  went  back  to  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts. 

“  I  would  sooner,”  said  she,  “  write  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teach  people  eveiy 
thing !  And  then  a  man  who  writes  for  a  news¬ 
paper  must  know  so  many  things  himself  1  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  women  who  do  it,  but  very  few. 
One  or  two  have  done  it,  I  know.” 

“  Go  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  and  hear 
what  she  will  say  about  such  women.” 

“  I  suppose  she  is  very —  prejudiced.” 

“  Yes ;  she  is ;  but  she  is  a  clever  woman.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  women  had  better  not  write  for 
newspapers. 

“  And  why  not?  ”  Nora  asked. 

“  My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week  to  explain, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  have  them  very  clear  in  my 
own  head.  In  the  first  place  there  is  that  difficulty 
about  the  babies.  Most  of  them  must  get  married 
you  know.” 

“  But  not  all,”  said  Nora. 

“  No,  thank  God ;  not  all.” 

“  And  if  you  are  not  married  you  might  write  for 
a  newspaper.  At  any  rate,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
be  very  proud  of  my  brother.” 

“Aunt  Stanbury  is  not  at  all  proud  of  her 
nephew,”  said  Priscilla,  as  they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  THIRD  PARTY  IS  SO  OIIJEOTIOKABLE. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  in  search  of  Trevelyan  im 
mediately  on  his  return  to  London,  and  found  his 
friend  at  his  rooms  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“  I  have  executed  my  commission,”  said  Hugh, 
endeavoring  to  speak  of  what  he  had  done  In  a 
cheery  voice. 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Stanbury;  —  very 
much  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  you 
to  tell  me  anything  about  it.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  have  learned  it  all  from  that  —  man.” 

“  What  man  ?  ” 

“  From  Bozzle.  He  has  come  back,  and  has  been 
with  me,  and  has  learned  everything.” 

“Look  here,  Trevelyan;  when  you  asked  me 
to  go  down  to  Devonshire,  you  promised  me  that 
there  should  be  nothing  more  about  Bozzle.  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  put  that  rascal,  and  all  that  he  has  told 
you,  out  of  your  head  altogether.  You  are  bound 
to  do  so  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  be  very  wise  to 
do  so  for  your  own.” 

“  I  was  obliged  to  see  him  when  he  came.” 

“  Yes,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt.  But  that 
Is  all  done,  and  should  be  forgotten.” 

“  I  can’t  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  he 
found  that  man  down  there  ?  Is  It  true  or  untrue 
that  my  wife  received  Colonel  Osborne  at  your 
mother’s  house  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Colonel 
Osborne  went  down  there  with  the  express  object  of 
seeing  her  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  they  had  cor¬ 
responded  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  bid  me  to  forget  all 
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this.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  forget  that 
I  bad  desired  her  neither  to  write  to  him  nor  to 
see  him.” 

“If  I  understand  the  matter,”  said  Stanbuiy, 
“you  are  incorrect  in  one  of  your  assertions.” 

!  “  In  which  ?  ” 

I  “  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Trevelyan ; 
j  but  I  don’t  think  you  ever  did  tell  your  wife  not  to 
'  see  this  man,  or  not  to  write  to  him  ?  ” 
i  “  I  never  told  her !  I  don’t  understand  what  you 
mean.” 

j  *  “  Not  in  so  many  words.  It  is  my  belief  that  she 

I  has  endeavored  to  obey  implicitly  every  clear  in- 
i  struction  that  you  have  given  her.” 

^  “  You  are  wrong,  —  absolutely  and  altogether 

j  :  wrong.  Heaven  and  earth !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
!  me  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  that  she  did 
'  not  know  my  wishes  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  said  that.  But  you  have  chosen  to 
place  her  in  such  a  position  that,  though  your  word 
'  would  go  for  much  with  her,  she  cannot  bring  her¬ 
self  to  resjiect  your  wishes.” 

“  And  you  call  that  being  dutiful  and  affection- 
j  ate !  ” 

!  “  I  call  it  human  and  reasonable ;  and  I  think  that 

!  it  is  compatible  with  duty  and  affection.  Have  you 
I  consulted  her  wishes  ?  ” 

'  “  Always !  ” 

:  “  Consult  them  now  then,  and  bid  her  come  back 

j  to  you.” 

“No;  —  never!  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  will  never 
do  so.  'The  moment  she  is  away  from  me  this  man 
I  goes  to  her,  and  she  receives  him.  She  must  have 
:  :  known  that  she  was  wrong,  —  and  you  must  know 
I  i  it.” 

I  “  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so  wrong  as  you 
yourself,”  said  Stanbury. 

i  I  To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer,  and  they 
I  both  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Stanbury  had 
a  communication  to  make  before  he  went,  but  it 
was  one  which  he  wished  to  delay  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  th.at  his  friend’s  heart  might  be  soft¬ 
ened  ;  —  one  which  he  need  not  make  if  Trevelyan 
would  consent  to  receive  his  wife  back  to  his  house, 
i  There  was  the  day’s  paper  lying  on  the  table,  and 
Stanbury  had  taken  it  up  and  was  reading  it,  —  or 
pretending  to  read  it. 

“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  Well.” 

I  “  It  is  best  both  for  her  and  for  me  that  we  should 

I  be  apart.” 

“1  cannot  understand  how  you  can  be  so  mad  as 
'I  to  say  so.” 

“You  don’t  understand  what  I  feel.  He.aven 
and  earth !  To  have  a  man  coming  and  going  — . 
But,  never  mind.  You  do  not  see  it,  and  nothing 
will  make  you  see  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should.” 

'  “  I  certainly  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 

I I  yjur  wife  cares  more  for  Colonel  Osborne,  e.xcept  as 
,1  an  old  friend  of  her  father’s,  than  she  does  for  the 

I  fellow  that  sweeps  the  crossing.  It  is  a  matter  in 

I I  which  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  I  think.” 

“  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  have  freed  your  mind, 

I  will  tell  you  my  purpose.  I  am  bound  to  do  so, 
because  your  people  are  concerned  in  it.  I  shall  go 
abroad.” 

“  And  leave  her  in  England  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  She  will  be  safer  here  than  she  can 
be  abroad,  —  unless  she  should  choose  to  go  back 
with  her  father  to  the  islands.” 


“  And  take  the  boy  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  could  not  permit  that.  What  I  intend 
is  this.  I  will  give  her  £  800  a  year,  as  long  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  no  communica¬ 
tion  whatever,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter, 
with  that  man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put  the  case  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  him  to  ascertain  from  counsel  what  severest 
steps  I  can  take.” 

“  How  I  hate  that  word  ‘  severe,’  when  applied  to 
a  woman.” 

“  I  daresay  you  do,  —  when  applied  to  another 
man’s  wife.  But  there  will  be  no  severity  in  my 
first  proposition.  As  for  the  child,  —  if  I  approve  of 
the  place  in  which  she  lives,  as  I  do  at  present,  —  he 
shall  remain  with  her  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
till  he  is  six  years  old.  Then  he  must  come  to  me. 
And  he  shall  come  to  me  altogether  if  she  sees  or 
hears  from  that  man.  I  believe  that  £  800  a  year 
will  enable  her  to  live  with  all  comfort  under  your 
mother’s  roof.” 

“  As  to  that,”  said  Stanbury,  slowly,  “  I  suppose 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  Nuncombe 
Putney  arrangement  cannot  be  considered  as  per¬ 
manent.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“Because  my  mother  is  timid,  and  nervous,  and 
altogether  unused  to  the  world.” 

“  That  unfortunate  woman  is  to  be  sent  away, — 
even  from  Nuncombe  Putney!” 

“  Understand  me,  TreveKan.” 

“  I  understand  you.  I  understand  you  most 
thoroughly.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it  in  the  least.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  your  mother,  or 
with  you,  or  with  your  sister.  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  they  should  keep  her  after  that  man  has 
made  his  way  into  their  house.  I  can  well  conceive 
that  no  honest,  high-minded  lady  would  do  so.” 

“  It  is  not  that  at  all.” 

“  But  it  is  that.  How  can  yon  tell  me  that  it  is  n’t  ? 
And  yet  you  would  have  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
disgraced !  ”  As  he  said  this,  Trevelyan  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room,  tearing  his  hair  with  his 
hands.  Ho  was  in  truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose 
mind  all  expectation  of  happiness  was  banished; 
who  regarded  his  own  position  as  one  of  incurable 
ignominy,  —  looking  upon  himself  as  one  who  had 
been  made  unlit  for  society  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched  woman  who 
could  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  her  pernicious  vanity 
by  no  gentle  custody,  whom  no  most  distant  retire¬ 
ment  would  make  safe  from  the  effects  of  her  own 
ignorance,  folly,  and  obstinacy  ?  “  When  is  she  to 
go ”  he  asked,  in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone,  —  as 
though  these  new  tidings  that  had  come  upon  him 
had  been  fatal,  laden  with  doom,  and  finally  sub¬ 
versive  of  all  chance  even  of  tranquillity. 

“  When  you  and  she  may  please.” 

“  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  let  me  know  the 
truth.  I  would  not  have  your  mother’s  house  — con¬ 
taminated  ;  but  may  she  remain  there  for  a  week  ’?  ” 

Stanbury  jumped  from  his  seat  with  an  oath.  “  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Trevelyan,  if  you  speak  of  your 
wife  in  that  way,  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  It  is  un¬ 
manly  and  untrue  to  say  that  her  presence  can  — 
contaminate  any  house.” 

“  That  is  very  fine.  It  may  be  chivalrous  in  yon 
to  tell  me,  on  her  behalf,  that  I  am  a  liar,  and  that 
I  am  not  a  man.” 

“  You  drive  me  to  it.” 

“  But  what  am  1  to  think,  when  you  are  forced  to 
declare  that  this  unfortunate  woman  cannot  be  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  at  your  mother’s  house,  —  a  house 
which  has  been  especially  taken  with  reference  to  a 
shelter  for  her  ?  She  has  been  received,  —  with  the 
idea  that  she  would  be  discreet.  She  has  been  in¬ 
discreet  past  belief,  and  she  is  to  be  turned  out,  — 
most  deservedly.  Heaven  and  earth !  where  shall 
I  find  a  roof  for  her  head  ?  ”  Trevelyan,  as  he  said 
this,  was  walking  about  the  room  with  his  hands 
stretched  up  towards  the  ceiling  ;  and  as  his  friend 
was  attempting  to  make  him  comprehend  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  banish 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  the  Clock  House,  at  least  for 
some  months  to  come,  —  not  even  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  unless  some  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
sooner  made,  —  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened 
by  the  boy,  who  called  himself  a  clerk,  and  who 
acted  as  Trevelyan’s  servant  in  the  chambers, 
and  a  third  person  was  shown  into  the  room.  That 
third  person  was  Mr.  Bozzle.  As  no  name  was 
given,  Stanbury  did  not  at  first  know  Mr.  Bozzle ; 
but  he  bad  not  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  Bozzle  for  half  a 
minute  before  he  recognized  the  cx-policeman  by 
the  outward  attributes  and  signs  of  his  profession. 
“  Oh !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan,  as 
soon  as  the  great  man  had  made  his  bow  of  saluta¬ 
tion.  “  Well,  —  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  I  think,”  said  Bozzle, 
making  another  bow  to  the  young  barrister. 

“  That ’s  my  name,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  Exactly  so,  Mr.  S.  The  identity  is  one  as  I  could 
prove  on  oath  in  any  court  in  England.  You  was 
on  the  railway  platform  at  Exeter,  on  Saturday,  when 
we  was  waiting  for  the  12  express  ’bus,  —  was  n’t 
you  now,  Mr.  S.  ?  ” 

“  What ’s  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  —  as  it  do  happen,  it  is  something  to  me. 
And,  Mr.  S.,  if  you  was  asked  that  question  by  hany 
counsel  in  hany  court  in  England,  or  before  even 
one  of  the  metropolitan  bekes,  you  would  n’t  deny 
it” 
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“  "Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it  ?  What ’s  all 
this  about,  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  deny  it,  Mr.  S.  When  I’m 
down  on  a  fact,  I  am  down  on  it.  Nothing  else 
would  n’t  do  in  my  profession.” 

“  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  ” 
asked  Trevelyan. 

“  Well,  —  I  have ;  just  a  word.” 

“  About  your  journey  to  Devonshire  ?  ” 

“  Well,  —  in  a  way,  it  is  about  my  journey  to  Dev¬ 
onshire.  It ’s  all  along  of  the  same  job,  Mr.  Trewil- 
lian.” 

“  You  can  speak  before  my  friend  here,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan.  Bozzle  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  Hugh 
Stanbury,  regarding  the  barrister,  with  a  correct  in¬ 
stinct,  as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the  time  in  the 
same  service  with  himself,  and  who  was  his  rival  in 
that  service.  When  thus  instigated  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  party  of  three  in  this  delicate  and  most  con¬ 
fidential  matter,  and  to  take  his  rival  into  bis  confi¬ 
dence,  he  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  looked  Tre¬ 
velyan  hard  in  the  face.  “  Mr.  Stanbury  is  my 
particular  friend,”  said  Trevelyan,  “  and  knows  well 
the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  affair.  You 
can  say  anything  before  him.” 

Bozzle  shook  his  head  again.  “  I ’d  rayther  not, 
Mr.  Trewillian,”  said  he.  “  Indeed,  I ’d  rayther  not. 
It ’s  something  very  particular.” 

“  If  you  take  my  advice,”  said  Stanbury,  “  you 
will  not  hear  him  yourself.” 

“  That ’s  your  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Bozzle. 

“  Yes ;  that ’s  my  advice.  I ’d  never  have  any¬ 


thing  to  do  with  such  a  fellow  as  you  as  long  as  I 
could  help  it.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S. ;  I  dare  say  not.  We  ’re 
hexpensive,  and  we  ’re  haccurate ;  —  neither  of  which 
is  much  in  your  line,  Mr.  S.,  if  I  understand  about  it 
rightly.” 

“  Mr.  Bozzle,  if  you ’ve  got  anything  to  tell,  tell 
it,”  said  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

“  A  third  party  is  so  objectionable,”  pleaded  Boz¬ 
zle. 

“  Never  mind.  That  is  mv-  affair.” 

“  It  is  your  affair,  Mr.  Trewillian.  'There ’s  no 
doubt  of  that.  The  lady  is  your  wife.” 

“  Damnation  !  ”  shouted  Trevelyan. 

“  But  the  credit,  sir,”  said  Bozzle.  “  The  credit  is 
mine.  And  here  is  Mr.  S.  has  been  down  a  interfer¬ 
ing  with  me,  and  doing  no  ’varsal  good,  as  I  ’ll  under¬ 
take  to  prove  by  evidence  before  the  affair  is  over.” 

“  The  affair  is  over,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  That ’s  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  Thait ’s  where  your 
information  goes  to,  Mr.  S.  Mine  goes  a  little  beyond 
that,  Mr.  S.  I ’ve  means  as  you  can  know  nothing 
about,  Mr.  S.  I ’ve  irons  in  the  fire,  what  you  ’re  as 
ignorant  on  as  the  babe  as  is  n’t  born.” 

“  No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  I  has.  And  now  if  it  be  that  I  must  speak  before 
a  third  party,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I ’m  ready.  It  ain’t 
that  I ’m  noways  ashamed.  I ’ve  done  my  duty, 
and  knows  how  to  do  it.  And  let  a  counsel  be  ever 
so  sharp,  I  never  yet  was  so  ’posed  but  what  I  could 
stand  up  and  hold  ray  own.  The  Colonel,  Mr.  Tre¬ 
willian,  got  —  a  letter  —  from  your  lady  —  this 
morning.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Stanbury,  sharply. 

“  Very  likely  not,  Mr.  S.  It  ain’t  in  my  power  to 
say  anything  whatever  about  you  believing  or  not 
believing.  But  Mr.  T.’s  lady  has  wrote  the  letter ; 
and  the  Colonel,  —  he  has  received  it  You  don’t 
look  after  these  things,  Mr.  S.  You  don’t  know  the 
ways  of  ’em.  But  it ’s  my  business.  The  lady  has 
wrote  the  letter,  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has 
received  it.”  Trevelyan  had  become  white  with 
rage  when  Bozzle  first  mentioned  this  continued  cor¬ 
respondence  between  his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  policeman’s  information,  and  he  regarded  Stan- 
bury’s  assertion  of  incredulity  as  being  simply  of  a 
piece  with  his  general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.  At 
this  moment  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  called  in 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and  that  he  had  not  left 
the  affair  altogether  in  the  hands  of  that  much  more 
satisfactory,  but  still  more  painful,  agent,  Mr.  Boz¬ 
zle.  He  had  again  seated  himself,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  remained  silent  on  his  chair.  “  It  ain’t  mjr 
fault,  Mr.  Trewillian,”  continued  Bozzle,  “if  this 
little  matter  ought  n’t  never  to  have  been  mentioned 
before  a  third  party.” 

“It  is  of  no  moment,” 'said  Trevelyan,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  What  does  it  signify  who  knows  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Do  not  believe  it,  Trevelyan,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  S.  Very  well.  Just  as  you 
like.  Don’t  believe  it  Only  it ’s  true,  and  it ’s  my 
business  to  find  them  things  out.  It ’s  my  business, 
and  I  finds  ’em  out.  Mr.  Trewillian  can  do  as  he 
likes  about  it.  If  it ’s  right,  why,  then  it  is  right. 
It  ain’t  for  me  to  say  nothing  about  that.  But 
there ’s  the  fact.  The  lady,  she  has  wrote  another 
letter  ;  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has  received  it 
There  ain’t  nothing  wrong  about  the  post-office.  If 
I  was  to  say  what  was  inside  of  that  billydou,  —  why, 
then  I  should  be  proving  what  I  did  n’t  know ;  and 
when  it  came  to  standing  up  in  court,  I  should  n’t  be 
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ible  to  hold  mv  own.  But  as  for  the  letter,  the  lady 
wrote  it,  and  the  Colonel,  —  he  received  it.” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  Shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

*  “No  —  yes.  I  ’ll  send  to  you,  when  I  want  you. 
You  shall  hear  from  me.” 

“  I  suppose  I ’d  better  be  keeping  my  eyes  open 
about  the  Colonel’s  place,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Trevelyan,  do  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  this  man  !  ” 

“  That  *8  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  S.,”  said  Boz- 
ile.  “  The  lady  ain’t  your  wife.” 

“  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  disgraceful 
than  all  this  ?  ”  said  Stanbury. 

“  Nothing  —  nothing  —  nothing !  ”  answered  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  And  I ’m  to  keep  stirring,  and  be  on  the  move  ?  ” 
again  suggested  Bozzle,  who  prudently  required  to 
be  fortihed  by  instructions  before  he  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a  pursuit  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

“  You  shall  hear  from  me,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“Very  well, —  very  well.  I  wish  you  good  day, 
Mr.  Trewillian.  Mr.  S.,  yours  most  obedient. 
There  was  one  other  point,  Mr.  Trewillian.” 

“  What  point  ?  ”  asked  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

“  If  the  lady  was  to  join  the  Colonel  —  ” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  Trevelyan, 
again  jumping  up  from  his  chair.  “  That  will  do.” 

saying,  he  opened  the  door,  and  Bozzle,  with  a 
bow,  took  his  departure.  “  What  on  earth  am  I  to 
do  ?  How  am  1  to  save  her  ?  ”  said  the  wretched 
husband,  appealing  to  his  friend. 

Stanbury  endeavored  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
prove  that  this  latter  piece  of  information  from  the 
spy  must  be  incorrect  If  such  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it 
must  have  been  done  while  he,  Stanbury,  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Clock  House.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  impossible ;  but  he  could  hardly  explain  why  it 
should  be  impossible.  She  had  written  to  the  man 
before,  and  had  received  him  when  he  came  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  improbable  that 
she  should  have  written  to  him  again  ?  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Stanbury  felt  sure  that  she  had  sent  no  such 
letter.  “  I  think  I  understand  her  feelings  and  her 
mind,”  said  he  ;  “  and  if  so,  any  such  correspondence 
would  be  Incompatible  with  her  previous  conduct.” 
Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this,  —  or  pretended  to 
smile.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question ;  but  be¬ 
lieved  implicitly  what  Bozzle  had  told  him,  in  spite 
of  all  Stanbury’s  arguments.  “  I  can  say  nothing 
further,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  No,  my  dear  fellow.  There  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said,  except  this,  that  I  will  have  my  unfortu¬ 
nate  wife  removed  from  the  decent  protection  of 
your  mother’s  roof  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  Mrs.  Stanbury  the  deepest  apology 
for  having  sent  such  an  inmate  to  trouble  her  re¬ 
pose.” 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  That  is  what  I  feel.” 

“  And  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense.  If  you  had  nev¬ 
er  sent  that  wretched  blackguard  down  to  fabricate 
lies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  my  mother’s  repose  would 
have  been  all  right.  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  can 
remain  where  sh^e  is  till  after  Christmas.  There  is 
not  the  least  necessity  for  removing  her  at  once. 
I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  arrangement  should 
not  lie  regarded  as  alt^ether  permanent.  I  must 
go  to  my  work  now.  Good  by.” 

“  Good  by,  Stanbury.” 


Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then  once  more 
turned  round.  “  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  further ;  but  1  wish  you  to  understand  ful¬ 
ly  that  I  regard  your  wife  as  a  woman  much  ill- 
used,  and  I  think  you  are  punishing  her,  and  your¬ 
self,  too,  with  a  cruel  seven^  for  an  indiscretion  of 
the  very  slightest  kind.”  Then  he  closed  the  door 
and  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 

MR.  Trevelyan’s  letter  to  his  wife. 

Trevelyan,  when  he  was  left  alone,  sat  for  above  a 
couple  of  hours  contemplating  the  misery  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  and  endeavoring  to  teach  himself  by  thinking 
what  ought  to  be  his  mture  conduct  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  during  these  thoughts  that  it  would 
be  well  that  he  should  at  once  take  back  his  wife, 
either  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  of  welfare  for  himself 
or  for  her.  He  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
she  had  disgraced  him  ;  and,  though  this  feeling  of 
disgrace  made  him  so  wretched  that  he  wished  that 
he  were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to  make  no 
attempt  at  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  convic¬ 
tion.  Though  he  were  to  be  shipwrecked  forever, 
even  that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing  that 
he  had  been  wrong.  Nevertheless  he  loved  his  wife 
dearly,  and,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  anger,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  be  merciful  to  her.  When  Stanbury  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  severity,  he  would  not  condescend  to 
defend  himself ;  but  he  told  himself  then  of  his  great 
mercy.  Was  he  not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as  any 
other  father,  and  had  he  not  allowed  her  to  take  the 
child  because  he  had  felt  that  a  mother’s  love  was 
more  imperious,  more  craving  in  its  nature,  than 
the  love  of  a  father?  Had  that  been  severe? 
And  had  he  not  resolved  to  allow  her  every  comfort 
which  her  unfortunate  position  —  the  self-imposed 
misfortune  of  her  position  —  would  allow  her  to  en¬ 
joy  ?  She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling ;  and 
yet,  bad  as  her  treatment  of  him  had  been,  he  was 
willing  to  give  enough,  not  only  to  support  her,  but 
her  sister  also,  with  every  comfort.  Severe !  No ; 
that,  at  least,  was  an  undeserved  accusation.  He 
had  been  anything  but  severe.  Foolish  he  might 
have  been,  in  taking  a  wife  from  a  home  in  which 
she  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  discretion  of  a 
matron ;  too  trusting  he  had  been,  and  too  gener¬ 
ous,  —  but  certainly  not  severe.  But,  of  course,  as 
he  said  to  himself,  a  young  man  like  Stanbury 
would  take  the  part  of  a  woman  with  whose  sister 
he  was  in  love. 

Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  Bozzle,  and 
then  came  over  him  a  crushing  feeling  of  ignominy, 
shame,  moral  dirt,  and  utter  degradation,  as  he  re¬ 
considered  his  dealings  with  that  ingenious  gentle¬ 
man.  He  was  paying  a  rogue  to  watch  the  steps  of 
a  man  whom  he  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets, 
to  read  the  letters,  to  bribe  the  servants,  to  record 
the  movements  of  this  rival,  this  successful  rival,  in 
his  wife’s  affections  !  It  was  a  filthy  thing,  —  and 
yet  what  could  he  do  ?  Gentlemen  of  old,  his  own 
grandfather  or  his  father  would  have  taken  such  a 
fellow  as  Colonel  Osborne  by  the  throat,  and  have 
caned  him,  and  afterwards  would  have  shot  him,  or 
have  stood  to  be  shot.  All  that  was  changed  now, 
—  but  that  was  not  his  fault  that  it  was  changed. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  risk  his  life,  could  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  risking  it  in  this  cause  be  obtained  for 
mm.  But  were  he  to  cudgel  Colonel  Osborne,  he 
would  be  simply  arrested,  and  he  would  then  be 
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told  that,  he  had  disgraced  himaclf  foully  by  striking 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father ! 

How  was  he  to  have  avoided  the  employment  of 
some  such  man  as  Bozzle  ?  He  had  also  employed 
a  gentleman,  —  his  friend,  Stanbury ;  and  what  was 
the  result?  The  facts  were  not  altered.  Even 
Stanbury  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  a  correspondence,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
visit.  But  Stanbury  was  so  blind  to  all  impropri¬ 
ety,  or  pretended  such  blindness,  that  he  defended 
that  which  all  the  world  agreed  in  condemning. 
Of  what  use  had  Stanbury  been  to  him  ?  He  had 
wanted  facts,  not  advice.  Stanbury  had  found  out 
no  facts  for  him ;  but  Bozzle,  either  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  did  get  at  the  truth.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  Bozzle  was  right  about  that  letter  written  only 
yesterday,  and  received  on  that  very  morning.  His 
wife,  who  had  probably  been  complaining  of  her 
wrongs  to  Stanbury,  must  have  retired  from  that 
conversation  to  her  chamber,  and  immediately  have 
written  this  letter  to  her  lover !  With  such  a  wo¬ 
man  as  that  what  can  be  done  in  these  days  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  ?  He 
could  not  confine  his  wife  in  a  dungeon.  He  could 
not  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  her  misconduct 
by  any  rigors  of  surveillance  on  his  own  part  As 
wives  are  mansiged  nowadays,  he  could  not  for¬ 
bid  to  her  the  use  of  the  post-office,  —  could  not 
hinder  her  from  seeing  this  hypocritical  scoundrel, 
who  carried  on  his  wickedness  under  the  false  guise 
of  family  friendship.  He  had  given  her  every 
chance  to  amend  her  conduct,  but,  if  she  were  re¬ 
solved  on  disobedience,  he  had  no  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  obedience.  The  facts,  however,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  know. 

And  now,  what  should  he  do  ?  How  should  he 
go  to  work  to  make  her  understand  that  she  could 
not  write  even  a  letter  without  his  knowing  it ;  and 
that  if  she  did  either  write  to  the  man  or  see  him  he 
would  immediately  take  the  child  from  her,  and 
provide  for  her  only  in  such  fashion  as  the  law 
should  demand  from  him  ?  For  himself,  and  for  his 
own  life,  he  thought  that  he  had  determined  what  he 
would  do.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  continue 
to  live  in  T^ondon.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a  club. 
He  bad  hardly  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  not  an  .agony 
to  speak.  They  who  knew  him  knew  also  of  his 
disgrace,  and  no  longer  asked  him  to  their  houses. 
For  days  past  be  had  eaten  alone,  and  sat  alone, 
and  walked  alone.  All  study  was  impossible  to 
him.  No  pursuit  was  open  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  in  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  dis^ace 
which  she  had  brought  upon  him.  Such  a  life  as 
this,  he  knew,  was  unmanly  and  shameful,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  that  he  should 
in  some  way  change  it  He  would  go  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  would  travel,  —  if  only  he  could  so  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  safe  from  any 
possible  communication  with  Colonel  Osborne.  If 
that  could  be  effected,  nothing  that  money  could  do 
should  be  spared  for  her.  If  that  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  he  would  remain  at  home,  —  and  crush  her. 

That  night,  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

“  Dear  Emily,  — 

“  I  have  learned,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  you  have  corresponded  with  Colonel  Osborne 
since  you  have  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
also  that  you  have  seen  him  there.  This  has  been 
done  in  direct  opposition  to  my  expressed  wishes, 
and  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  tell  you  that  such 


conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and  disgracing  to 
me.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  bow  you  can  ' 
reconcile  to  yourself  so  flagrant  a  disobedience  of  i 
my  instructions,  and  so  perverse  a  disregard  to  the  | 
opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

“  But  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fault  with  you.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  have  any  ' 
hope  that  I  can  do  so  with  good  effect,  either  cs 
regards  your  credit  or  my  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  my  duty  to  protect  both  you  and  myself  from 
further  shame  ;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  are  my 
intentions  with  that  view.  In  the  first  place,  I  warn 
you  that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you.  The  doing  so  is 
very  painful  to  me,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  cannot  see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  write  to  him, 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  in  either  case,  —  that  is,  if  you  correspond  with 
him  or  see  him,  —  I  will  at  once  take  our  boy  away 
from  you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain,  even  with 
a  mother,  who  shall  so  misconduct  Herself.  Should 
Colonel  Osborne  address  a  letter  to  you,  I  desire 
that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope  addressed  to 
me. 

“  If  you  obey  my  commands  on  this  head,  I  will 
leave  our  boy  with  you  nine  months  out  bf  every 
year  till  he  shall  be  six  years  old.  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  jircsent  idea,  though  I  will  not  positively  bind 
myself  to  adhere  to  it.  And  I  will  allow  you  £800 
per  year  for  your  own  maintenance  and  that  of  your 
sister.  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  find  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Stanbury,  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury’s  house. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  I  shall  imme¬ 
diately  seek  for  a  future  home  for  you,  and  when  1 
have  found  one  that  is  suitable,  I  will  have  you  con¬ 
veyed  to  it. 

“I  must  now  further  explain  my  purposes,  —  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  am  driven  to  do 
so  by  your  direct  disobedience  to  my  expressed 
wishes.  Should  there  be  any  further  communica¬ 
tion  between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne,  not  only 
will  I  take  your  child  away  from  you,  but  I  will 
also  limit  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  you  to  a  bare 
sustenance.  In  such  case,  I  shall  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  shall  probably  feel 
myself  driven  to  take  steps  toward  freeing  myself 
from  a  connection  which  will  be  disgraceful  to  my 
name. 

“  For  myself,  I  shall  live  abroad  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year.  London  has  become  to  me  un¬ 
inhabitable,  and  all  English  pleasures  arc  distasteful 
“Yours  affectionately, 

“  Louis  Tuevely.\n,” 

When  he  had  finished  this,  he  read  it  twice,  and 
believed  that  he  had  written,  if  not  an  affectionate, 
at  any  rate  a  considerate  letter.  He  had  no  bounds 
to  the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himself  in  reference  to 
the  injury  which  was  being  done  to  him,  and  he 
thought  that  the  offers  which  he  was  making,  both 
in  respect  to  his  child  and  the  money,  were  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  his  wife’s  warmest  gnatitude.  He 
hardly  recognized  the  force  of  the  language  which 
he  used  when  he  told  her  that  her  conduct  was  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  that  she  had  disgraced  his  name.  He 
was  quite  unable  to  look  at  the  whole  question 
between  him  and  his  wife  from  her  point  of  view. 
He  conceived  it  pos«ible  that  such  a  woman  as  his 
wife  should  be  told  that  her  conduct  would  be 
watched,  and  that  she  should  be  threatened  with 
the  divorce  court,  with  an  effect  that  should,  upon 
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the  whole,  be  salutary.  There  be  men,  and  not  bad  “  No,  Lady  Milborougb.  In  the  first  place,  bow 
men  either,  and  men  neither  uneducated,  or  unin-  can  it  be  wider  ?  ” 

telligcnt,  or  irrational  in  ordinary  matters,  who  seem  “  You  might  take  her  back,  you  know ;  and  then 
to  be  absolutely  unfitted  by  nature  to  have  the  cus-  if  you  could  only  get  to  Naples !” 

tody  or  guardianship  of  others.  A  woman  in  the  “  How  can  I  take  her  back  while  she  is  corre- 

hands  of  such  a  man  can  hardly  save  herself  or  him  sponding  with  this  man  ?  ” 

from  endless  trouble.  It  may  be  that  between  such  ‘‘  She  wouldn't  correspond  with  him  at  Naples.” 

a  one  and  his  wife,  events  shall  fiow  on  so  evenly  Trevelyan  shook  his  head  and  became  cross.  His 

that  no  ruling,  no  constraint,  is  necessary,  —  that  old  friend  would  not  at  all  do  as  old  friends  are  ex- 
eren  the  giving  of  advice  is  never  called  for  by  the  pected  to  do  when  called  upon  for  advice, 
circumstances  of  the  day.  If  the  man  be  happily  “  I  think,”  said  he,  “  that  what  1  have  proposed 
forced  to  labor  daily  for  his  living  till  he  be  weary,  is  both  just  and  generous.” 

and  the  wife  be  laden  with  many  ordinary  cares,  the  “  But,  Louis,  why  shoidd  there  be  any  separa- 
routine  of  life  may  run  on  without  storms ;  —  but  tion  ?  ” 

for  such  a  one,  if  he  be  without  work,  the  manage-  “  She  has  forced  it  upon  me.  She  is  headstrong 

ment  of  a  wife  will  be  a  task  full  of  peril.  The  and  will  not  be  ruled.” 

lefson'may  be  learned  at  last;  he  may  after  years  “But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do  you  think 
come  to  perceive  how  much  and  how  little  of  guid-  that  you  must  say  that '!  ” 

ance  the  partner  of  his  life  requires  at  his  hands;  “I  thin!;  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If  I  do  not 
sod  he  may  be  taught  how  that  guidance  should  be  tell  the  truth,  who  is  there  that  will  do  so  ?  It  may 
given,  —  but  in  the  learning  of  the  lesson  there  will  be  bitter  now,  but  I  think  that  it  is  for  her  wel- 
be  sorrow  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  It  was  so  fare.” 


now  with  this  man.  He  loved  his  wife.  To  a  cer-  “  Dear,  dear,  dear !  ” 

tain  extent  he  still  trusted  her.  He  did  not  believe  “I  want  nothing  for  myself.  Lady  Milborough.” 

that  she  would  be  faithless  to  him  after  the  fashion  “  I  am  sure  of  t  hat,  Louis.” 

of  women  who  are  faithless  altogether.  But  he  was  “  My  whole  h.ippincss  was  in  my  home.  No  man 

jealous  of  authority,  fearful  of  slights,  self-conscious,  cared  less  for  going  out  t'nan  I  did.  My  child  and 
afraid  of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  iny  wife  were  everything  to  me.  I  don't  suppose 
nature  of  a  woman’s  mind.  that  I  was  ever  seeu  at  a  club  in  the  evening  once 

He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  his  pocket  throughout  a  season.  And  she  might  have  had 

throughout  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  anything  that  she  liked,  —  anything !  It  is  hard, 

day  he  called  upon  Lady  Milborougb.  Though  he  Lady  lililborough,  —  is  it  not  ?  ” 
was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  accordance  with  Lady  Milborougb,  who  had  seen  the  angry  brow, 
his  own  views,  ^'et  he  was  morbidly  desirous  of  dis-  did  not  dare  to  suggest  Naples  again.  But  yet,  if 
cussing  the  gnevousness  of  his  position  with  his  any  word  might  be  spoken  to  prevent  this  utter 
friends.  He  went  to  Lady  Milborougb,  asking  for  wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it  would  be ! 
her  advice,  but  desirous  simply  of  being  encouraged  He  bad  got  up  to  leave  her,  but  she  stopped  him 
hy  her  to  do  that  which  he  was  resolved  to  do  on  by  holding  his  hand. 


his  own  judgment. 

“  Down  —  after  her  —  to  Nuncombe  Putney !  ” 
said  Lady  Milborougb,  holding  up  both  her  hands. 


“  For  better,  for  worse,  Louis ;  remember  that.” 

“  Why  has  she  ibrgotteu  it  ?  ” 

“  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of  your  bone. 


“  Yes ;  he  has  been  there.  And  she  has  been  And  for  the  boy’s  sake !  Think  of  your  boy,  Louis, 
weak  enough  to  see  him.”  Do  not  send  that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis,  and 

“  My  dear  Louis,  talce  her  to  Naples  at  once,  —  think  of  it.” 
at  once.”  “  I  have  slept  on  it.” 

“  It  is  too  late  for  that  now.  Lady  Milborougb.”  “  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgiveness  after  a 
“  Too  late !  O  no.  She  has  been  foolish,  indis-  while.  It  is  written  as  though  you  intended  that 
erect,  disobedient,  —  what  you  will  of  that  kind,  she  should  never  come  back  to  you.” 

But,  Louii,  don’t  send  her  away;  don’t  send  your  “  That  shall  be  as  she  behaves  herself.” 
young  wife  away  from  you.  Those  whom  God  has  “  But  tell  her  so.  Lot  there  be  some  one  bright 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.”  spot  in  what  you  say  to  her,  on  which  her  mind  may 

“  I  cannot  consent  to  live  with  a  wife  with  whom  fix  itself.  If  she  be  not  altogether  hardened,  that 
neither  my  wishes  nor  my  word  have  the  slightest  letter  will  drive  her  to  despair.” 
effect.  I  may  believe  of  her  what  I  please ;  but  But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  the  letter,  nor 
think  what  the  world  will  believe !  I  cannot  dis-  indicate  by  a  word  that  he  would  reconsider  the 
grace  myself  by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a  (juestion  of  its  propriety.  He  escaped  as  soon  as  he 
woman  who  pei-sists  in  holding  intercourse  with  a  could  from  Lady  Milborough’s  room,  and  almost 

man  whom  the  world  speaks  of  as  her  lover.”  declared  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  never  enter 

“  Take  her  to  Naples,”  said  Lady  Milborougb,  her  doors  again.  She  had  utterly  failed,  to  see  the 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  she  was  capable.  matter  in  the  proper  light.  When  she  talked  of 

“T  can  take  her  nowhere,  nor  will  I  see  her,  till  Naples,  she  must  surely  have  been  unable  to  com- 
shc  has  given  proof  that  her  whole  conduct  towards  prebend  the  extent  of  the  ill  usage  to  which  he,  the 
me  has  been  altered.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her,  husband,  had  been  subjected.  How  was  it  possible 
and  I  have  brought  it.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  1  that  he  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  wife 
ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  ”  who  claimed  to  herself  the  right  of  receiving  visitors 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Milborougb  the  letter,  of  whom  he  disapproved,  —  a  visitor,  —  a  gentle- 

wbich  she  read  very  slowly,  and  with  much  care,  man,  —  one  whom  the  world  called  her  lover  'i  He 
“  1  don’t  think  I  would  —  would  —  would  —  ”  gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  thought 
“  Would  what  ?  ”  demanded  Trevelyan.  of  his  old  friend’s  ignorance  of  the  very  first  law  in 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  what  you  say  is  a  little  —  a  married  man’s  c^e  of  laws, 
just  a  little  prone  to  make  —  to  make  the  breach  But  yet  when  he  was  out  in  the  streets  he  did 
perhaps  wider.”  i^ot  post  his  letter  at  once ;  but  thought  of  it 
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throughout  the  whole  day,  trying  to  prove  the 
weight  of  every  phrase  that  he  had  used.  Once  or 
twice  his  heart  almost  relented.  Once  he  had  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  tear  it.  But  he 
did  not  tear  it.  He  put  it  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  thought  again  of  his  grievance.  Surely  it  was 
his  first  duty  in  such  an  emergency  to  be  firm ! 

It  was  certainly  a  wretched  life  that  he  was  lead¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening  he  went  all  alone  to  an  eating- 
house  for  his  dinner,  and  then,  sitting  with  a  miser¬ 
able  glass  of  sherry  before  him,  he  again  read  and 
re-read  the  epistle  which  he  had  written.  Every 
harsh  word  that  it  contained  was,  in  some  sort, 
pleasant  to  his  ear.  She  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
should  he  not  hit  her  again  ?  And  then,  was  it  not 
his  bounden  duty  to  let  her  know  the  truth.  Yes ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  be  firm. 

So  he  went  out  and  posted  the  letter. 

(To  be  ooDUnoed.] 


PASTRY  AND  AN  ENTREMET  OF  GREAT 
MERIT. 

Pudding  h  la  citizen’s  wife ;  pudding  h  la  Riche¬ 
lieu;  Chancellor’s  pudding  (this  is  a  very  pretty 
mess) ;  pudding  k  la  Heine  ;  creams  aux  fraises  and 
aux  framboises  ;  jellies,  ever  shaking  their  transpai^ 
ent  sides  at  other  people’s  jokes ;  ices,  masses  of  fro¬ 
zen  perfume  and  nectared  sweetness,  —  we  salute 
you  one  and  all. 

We  feel,  as  we  begin  to  write,  that  sort  of  gastro¬ 
nomic  satisfaction  with  which  Adam,  if  an  epicure 
either  in  posse  or  esse,  must  have  regarded  the  great 
procession  of  animals  that  defiled  past  him  through 
Eden,  on  the  first  great  christening  day  that  ever 
was.  There  was  the  buffalo,  rejoicing  in  his  juicy 
bump,  the  cut-and-comc-again  of  generations  as  yet 
unborn.  There,  too,  small,  yet  alert,  was  the  proud 
humble-bee,  conscious  of  the  one  sweet  clear  drop  of 
honey  in  his  little  pouch,  stored  up  by  him  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  delighted  school-boys.  Blandly  smiling  came 
the  turtle,  beating  bis  breast,  like  the  marriage  guest 
when  he  heard  “  the  loud  bassoon,”  in  prophetic 
agony  at  the  tortures  his  descendants  were  to  sufiTer 
at  the  hands  of  grecsly  men.  The  pig,  a  mere  good- 
natured  bag  witn  a  nose,  eyes,  and  the  power  of 
motion,  strode  by,  heedless  of  the  part  he  would  have 
to  play  in  many  a  revolving  sausage-machine.  The 
ox  bellowed  defiance  of  Englishmen  as  yet  invisible, 
while  the  savory  green  bull-frog  croaked  protests 
against  ante-natal  Gaul  with  no  knife  and  fork  yet 
in  him.  The  Michaelmas  goose  must  have  waddled 
by,  a  mere  superfluity  on  the  earth ;  while  the  oyster, 
floating  on  his  back  calmly  past  the  contemplative  and 
unconscious  first  man,  must  have  turned  on  him  the 
pale  and  sickly  eye  of  thoughtful  regret  It  was  to 
De  centuries  before  the  first  painted  savage  of  Col¬ 
chester,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Brough, 
ate  in  solenui  revenge  the  spiteful  and  hostile  fish 
that  had  nipped  bis  incautious  finger,  and.  In  so  pun¬ 
ishing  his  enemy,  made  one  of  the  greatest  discover¬ 
ies  that  ever  heaped  blessings  on  humanity.  It  took 
man  two  thousand  years,  only  think  of  that,  (shud¬ 
der  Pride,  cower  Ambition  !)  before  man’s  imperfect 
brain  discovered  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Scollop. 
Strengthened  by  that  discovery.  Science  then  made 
giant  strides,  and  a  Napoleon  of  cooking,  about  the 
year  14  n.  c.,  struck  out  the  great  thought  of  diffus¬ 
ing  oysters  throughout  the  juicy  crevices  of  beef¬ 
steak  pies.  On  the  principle  of  the  illogical  but 
kindly  old  lady,  who,  when  she  was  told  of  the 
introduction  of  gas  into  London  for  the  purpose  of 


street-lighting,  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  “  What  will 
become  of  the  poor  whales !  ”  so  we  pity  the  oysters, 
those  mute  inglorious  Ilampdens,  that  century  after  | 
century  grew  delicious,  yet  died  neglected  and  un-  , 
heeded  by  struggling  man.  i 

A  great  world  of  puddings,  creams,  pfltes,  tartlets,  I 
and  jellies  lies  before  us,  and  we  have  to  pick  our 
way  through  it,  stopping  here  and  there  to  nibble  I 
and  to  browse.  Shades  of  dead  pktissiers,  spirits  of  ’ 
extinct  confiseurs,  rise  round  us  In  savory  steams,  ^ 
and  evoke  for  us  the  ghosts  of  past  gastronomic  i 
pleasures  ;  recall  those  stewed  apricots  at  Memphis ; 
those  maids  of  honor  at  the  pleasant  dinner  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  when  the  red  October  sun  was  ! 
glowing  over  the  foggy  Thames,  and  the  champagne  j 
was  simmering  up  the  little  well-shafts  of  our  .wine  ! 
cups.  Let  us  recall  the  iced  meringues  of  the  ! 
Palais  Royal,  the  purple-blooded  damson  tarts  of 
our  appreciative  school-days,  the  apricot  tarts  of  our  < 
maturer  years,  the  salads  de  fraises  au  marasquin  of 
our  still  riper  judgment 

The  French,  gayer  and  lighter-handed  at  the  con-  1 
fectioner’s  oven  than  ourselves,  moulding  pastry  al-  | 
most  as  well  as  we  do  steel  and  iron,  have  always  ' 
been  fond  of  the  playthings  of  the  kitchen, — the  ^ 
tartlets,  the  custards,  the  frothy  nothings  that  are 
fashioned  out  of  the  evanescent  union  of  whipped  | 
cream  and  spun  sugar.  Their  politeness,  their  brag,  ' 
their  accomplishments,  their  love  of  the  external,  all 
lead  to  such  dainties,  which  the  true  epicure,  who  > 
has  well  dine<l.  Insists  on  somewhat  contemptuously  | 
despising.  It  was  observed  when  the  allies  were  in 
France,  and  carried  oflT  fifty  million  francs  in  tum¬ 
brils  from  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and,  what  was  worse,  I 
six  hundred  thousand  bottles  of  the  best  champagne  i 
from  poor  M.  Moet’s  cellars  at  Epernay,  that  the  I 
love  of  pastry  in  Paris  derived  a  new  development  j 
from  the  vexatious  visit.  Madame  Felix,  in  the  j 
Passage  dcs  Panoramas,  is  said  to  have  sold  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousands  pdtes  in  a  day.  Tom  ; 
Moore,  always  as  steady  a  gourmet  as  he  was  a  tuft- 
hunter,  used  to  visit  the  Passage  after  a  dejeuner  k 
la  fourchette  at  the  Cafe  Hardy,  where  he  describes 
sumptuously  the  coffee  sealed  up  with,  — 

A  neat  Riast  of  Parfait  amour  which  one  tips, 

Just  as  if  buttled  velvet  Upped  over  one’s  lips.”  ' 

The  gay  Irish  Anacreon  then  proceeds  to  sketch 
Madame  Felix  in  his  pleasant  butterfly  way :  — 

“  If  tome  who  're  Lniharioe  in  reeding  ihouid  wuh 
Jiut  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon  (a  deviliah  bitd  trick), 

Aa  it  takes  olT  the  bloom  of  one's  appetite,  Dick, 

To  the  Passage  des  —  (what  d’ye  call  it  ? )  —  des  Panoramas 
We  quicken  our  pace,  sihI  there  heartily  cram  as 
Seducing  young  p^tes,  as  ever  could  cozen 
One  out  of  one’s  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen.” 

At  that  strange  wild  time,  when  the  flaunting  , 
painted  beauties  under  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  ; 
Royal,  and  the  gamblers  on  the  floors  above,  allured 
to  that  dangerous  quarter  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  whose  ; 
bare  skin,  as  Haydon  observed,  showed  through  j 
the  rents  in  their  chain  mail,  bullying  Prussian  j 
officers  looking  like  truculent  drill-sergeants,  bright 
blonde  mustachioed  young  Austrian  officers,  stal-  1 
wart  rather  too  contemptuous  Englishmen,  subtle  j 
Russians,  half  savage  Circassians,  and  quite  savage  I 
Bashkirs,  —  this  motley  crowd  of  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet,  plumed  with  feathers  and  epauletted  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  jingled,  clashed,  swore,  threat¬ 
ened,  clattered,  sung,  and  cursed,  all  day  in  and  out 
of  the  pastry  shops  of  Paris,  so  that  before  the  de¬ 
tested  foreign  bayonets  defiled  out  of  France,  wag- 
on-loads  of  tarts  and  cheesecakes  must  have  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  ravening  jaws  of  those  strangely 
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mingled  soldiers.  The  visit  of  the  Allies  to  Paris 
was,  in  fact,  the  apotheosis  of  pastry  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  time  of  the  fricassde.  That  visit,  resultless  in 
many  respects,  bore  at  least  this  remarkable  fruit, 
that  it  diffused  a  taste  for  French  cooking,  French 
pastry,  and  French  wines  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  civilized  Europe. 

Dreikopf  very  thoughtfully  observes,  that  the 
wisest  men  that  ever  lived  have  been  unable  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Mr.  Hayward,  who  has  carefully  digested 
the  subject,  gives  the  palm  to  puddings,  as  affording 
more  scope  for  the  inventive  genius  of  the  cook,  but 
thinks  them  too  often  underdone.  Plum-pudding 
requires  care  not  to  be  raw,  or  as  dangerously  heavy 
as  an  eighteen-pound  shot.  Who  that  has  travelled 
in  the  East  (a  journey  in  which  expatriation  at 
pleasant  Christmas-time  is  indispensable)  does  not 
remember  the  agonizing  plum-porridge  that  your 
chuckling  dragoman  served  up  with  innocent  tri¬ 
umph,  saying  “  Here  is  de  booding,  what  you  want, 
eh,  my  gentlemens  ?  ver  good,  eh  ?  what  say  my 
gentlemens  ?  ”  and  that,  too,  after  you  had  regaled 
on  a  thin,  leathery,  caught-up  fowl  and  a  joint  of  old 
goat,  and  were  intending  to  make  up  by  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  home  and  younger  days  ?  Lord 
Byron  once  spent  a  whole  mornin"  in  Italy,  weigh¬ 
ing  out  materials  for  a  national  pudding  to  celebrate 
his  own  birthday.  He  felt  there  was  danger,  he 
tried  to  guard  against  fate,  but  in  vain.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  smoking  tureen  of  raisin  soup.  Byron 
was  much  quizzed  about  this,  and  used  to  bear  it  with 
the  childish  petulance  of  a  vain  and  wayward  tem¬ 
pered  man.  Plum-pudding  is  a  dish  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  but  it  requires  the  digestion  of  warriors  after 
a  tournament  to  eat  much  of  it  with  impunity.  Let 
no  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  (the  society 
is,  we  are  told,  dyspeptic  to  a  man,  and  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  excess  in  solid  food,  nature  repressed  on 
one  side  always  breaking  out  on  the  other)  partake 
of  plum-pudding,  for  a  chasse  apres  is  imperative, 
and  the  ordinary  digestion,  refused  this  comfort,  al¬ 
ways  has  a  habit  of  revenging  itself  cruelly,  night¬ 
mares  trample  on  you  all  that  night,  and  ^our  soft 
feather-bed  turns  into  a  burning  prairie,  or  to 
Damiens’  couch  of  steel. 

It  is  said  that  George  the  Third,  methodical  in 
his  dull  but  worthy  way,  used  to  insist  on  a  cherry- 
tart  every  day  in  the  year ;  which  reminds  us  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman  we  once  knew,  whose  gar¬ 
dener  had  carried  off  enough  gold  medals  to  pave  a 
pfreenhousc.  The  master  did  not  care  much  for 
flowers,  they  were  for  his  wife ;  his  only  request  was 
that  he  might  find  a  cucumber  on  the  dinner-table 
every  day  from  January'  to  December.  The  late 
Lord  Dudley,  whose  brain  at  last  softened,  and  who 
showed  it  first  by  calling  on  friends,  mistaking  their 
houses  fur  his  own,  and  wondering  why  in  the  name 
of  all  that  was  sacred  the  other  man  did  not  go, 
could  not  dine  without  apple-pic  (he  hated  the  word 
lari,  and  applied  it  only  to  open  pastry).  Once 
when  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Dudley,  dining  with 
Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Hungarian  Creesus,  who  used 
to  strew  Almack’s  with  fallen  diamonds  (the  London 
tradition  says  about  three  hundred  pounds*  worth 
every  evening  he  attended),  was  put  out  at  finding 
none  of  his  favorite  humble  delicacy,  and  kept  mut¬ 
ering  in  his  absent  way,  “  God  bless  my  soul !  no  ap¬ 
ple-pie.”  This  eccentric  nobleman,  whose  peculiar¬ 
ities  Theodore  Hook  introduced  into  one  of  his 
novels,  used  to  talk  aloud  to  himself  about  his  friends 
present,  and  his  state  of  brain  was  at  last  disclosed 


by  his  sending  an  important  despatch  to  the  wrong 
foreign  court.  The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  revelled 
in  apple-dumplings.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  visit  to 
Belvoir  Castle  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
noble  owner’s  birthday,  the  royal  visitor  was  shown 
a  sumptuous  and  most  exquisitely  devised  bill  of  fare, 
and  was  asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  improve¬ 
ments.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  simple-minded  guest. 
“  I  don’t  see  a  roast  pig,  or  an  apple  dumpling.” 
It  was  the  fourth  of  January,  but  the  pigs  of  ftie 
neighborhood  were  instantly  called  upon,  and  at  last 
an  infant  pig  was  found,  slain,  and  cooked.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  story  IS  told  at  Epsom  of  our  present  gracious 
Majesty,  who,  when  a  sumptuous  dejeuner  was  laid 
out  for  her  at  her  first  visit  to  the  races,  asked  for  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  water,  the 
only  delicacies  not  to  be  found  in  the  royal  marquee. 
Can  we  doubt  that  great  people,  fretful  over  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf,  often  long  for  the  delicious 
physical  fatigue  of  the  tired  farm  laborer,  and  the 
healthy  hunger  of  the  receptive  navigator  ? 

It  has  been  decided  on  great  authority,  that  a 
green-apricot  tart  is  a  good  thing,  but  that  a  green- 
apricot  pudding  is  far  better.  A  cherry- dumpling 
is  better  than  a  cherry'-tart.  Both  rhubarb  and  apple 
pies  are  improved  by  a  slight  infusion  of  lemon  juice, 
while  a  bay  leaf  gives  an  exquisite  aromatic  flavor 
to  a  rice-pudding. 

There  is  a  romance  and  history  even  about  pas¬ 
try'  ;  for  instance,  the  baba,  a  species  of  savory  bis¬ 
cuit  colored  with  saffron,  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Stanislas  the  First,  King  of  Poland,  at  a  time 
when  unfortunate  Poland  was  alternately  the  scourge 
and  the  victim  of  Russia.  The  dish  was  perhaps 
Oriental  in  origin.  It  is  made  with  brioche  paste 
mixed  with  Aladeira,  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  and 
potted  cream. 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  pudding,  though  unpleas¬ 
ant  from  the  memories  it  awakens,  is  a  good  pud¬ 
ding,  but  not  a  very  good  pudding,  as  we  once  heard 
an  eminent  lawy-er  subtly  define  a  pudding  upon 
whose  merits  he  was  asked  to  pronounce  judgment. 
Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  in  which  is  infused  a  little 
lemon  peel  and  salt,  pour  it  boiling  over  a  pound  of 
crushed  biscuits,  and  let  them  soak^  Then  add  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six  others. 
The  pudding  can  aho  be  made  with  savory  bis¬ 
cuits,  or  the  crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf,  but  it  is  best 
with  brown  bread.  When  made,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  mould,  and  immerse  it  in  a  stew-pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  with  fire  placed  over  the  lid.  The  sauce 
can  be  made  with  a  spoonful  of  arrow-root,  white 
wine,  and  some  sugar  rubbed  on  a  lemon,  and  then 
boiled.  It  can  also  be  made  with  rum,  but  mind 
there  must  always  be  lemon  peel. 

The  pudding  a  la  bourgeoise  of  the  French  is  our 
bread-and-butter  pudding,  with  a  difference,  and  an 
excellent  basis  for  further  invention  its  appetizing 
simplicity  is.  First  fill  your  buttered  mould  with 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  spread  with  dried  cur¬ 
rants.  Fill  up  with  cold  boiled  milk,  flavored  with 
lemon  peel,  a  little  sugar  and  suet,  and  six  eggs. 
Boil  for  one  hour,  and  serve  with  sweetened  arrow¬ 
root  sauce. 

Jellies  are  rather  monotonous  in  flavor,  but  their 
li(juid  jewel  color  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eye ; 
they  figure  pleasantly  on  a  supper  table,  but  they 
are  to  sound  food  what  puns  and  bon-mots  are  com¬ 
pared  to  wise  thoughts  and  profound  reflections. 
There  is  a  place  for  them,  however,  even  bv  the 
side  of  the  roast  pheasant  and  the  pate  de  Ferigord, 
and  they  nestle  down  gracefully  between  the  game 
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pies  and  the  cold  fowls.  An  authority  we  can  trust 
advises  orange  jelly  to  be  twice  poured  through  the 
bag,  or  it  will  be  thick  and  opaque.  It  should 
never  be  passed  through  paper,  as  that  filters  off  all 
the  aroma,  which  is  a  stomachic.  Mosaic  jelly, 
made  with  orange  and  cream  jelly,  is  very  pretty 
to  look  at  when  the  colors  are  kept  clear  and  dis- 
linct,  Madeira  jelly  is  improved  in  summer  by  a 
mixture  of  strawberries.  A  Macedoine  is  a  very 
delicious  variety  of  dainty,  and  worthy  of  French 
taste,  invention,  and  refinement  It  is  made  with 
wine  jelly  frozen  in  a  mould,  with  grapes,  straw¬ 
berries,  greengages,  and  other  fruits,  fresh  or  pre¬ 
served,  frozen  in  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  jelly. 
In  winter,  the  Macedoine  may  be  made  with  pre¬ 
served  peaches,  plums,  greengages,  cherries,  apri¬ 
cots,  or  pineapples,  or  more  economically  with  slices 
of  pears  and  apples  boiled  in  syrup  colored  with 
carmine,  saffron,  or  cochineal,  the  flavor  aided  by 
angelica  and  brandied  cherries.  Many  great  judges 
have  decided  the  jelly  au  miroton  des  pcches  a  la 
Ude  to  be  the  perfection  of  jellies.  Get  half  a  dozen 
peaches,  peel  them  carefully,  and  boil  them  with 
their  kernels  for  a  short  time  in  a  fine  syrup.  After 
an  hour  you  take  the  syrup,  squeeze  six  lemons  into 
it,  pass  it  through  a  bag,  add  some  clarified  isinglass, 
and  put  some  of  it  into  a  mould  in  ice.  Then  fill 
up  with  the  peaches  and  jell}'  alternately,  and 
freeze  it.  Medlar  jelly  is  also  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible. 

The  fruit  cheeses  are  very  pleasant  rich  conserves 
for  dessert.  They'  can  be  made  with  apricots,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  pineapple,  peach,  vanilla,  or 
chocolate.  The  system  of  cheese-making  is  in  all 
cases  the  same.  The  fruit  is  pounded  with  sugar, 
and  rubbed  through  a  tammy,  then  melted  isinglass 
and  thick  cream  is  added,  whipped  over  ice,  and  put 
into  the  mould. 

As  for  creams,  you  may  flavor  them  with  lemon, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  orange  flower,  tuberose,  or  what 
you  will.  You  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  every 
cupful;  but  after  all  there  is  no  flavor  so  exquisite 
and  pastorally  delicious  as  the  plain  old-fashioned 
custard,  with  the  homely  brown  dust  of  nutmeg 
mantling  on  its  rich  yellow  surface.  If  living  near 
Richmond,  let  the  reader  who  values  his  friend.s,  and 
plans  a  party,  never  forget  “  the  maids  of  honor,’’ 
—  those  exquisite  mouthfuls  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  {)lease  the  palate  of  that  epicurean  and 
rather  dull  and  selfish  sovereign.  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  pleasant,  when  eating  them,  to  remember  that 
Swift  may  have  snapped  them  up  in  the  intervals 
of  his  bitter  sayings ;  that  that  terrible  virago,  Sarah, 
devoured  them  contemptuously';  and  that  all  the 
pretty  and  witty  of  Anne's  court  approved  of  them 
nugely,  vastly. 

But  we  have  grossly  slighted  our  Knglish  pud¬ 
dings,  and  to  close  our  series  without  expatiating 
on  them  would  be  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  very  name  of  Englishmen.  Yet  first  a  word  of 
comment  on  Mrs.  liundell's  economics  of  pudding 
cookery.  Her  golden  rules  may  be  codified  with¬ 
out  at  all  lessening  their  value.  Take  care  the 
cloth  the  pudding  is  boiled  in  is  clean,  or  it  will 
taint  the  pudding.  Eggs  being  now  everywhere 
expensive,  use,  if  you  wish  to  bo  saving,  snow  (when 
you  can  get  it ;  it  don’t  always  snow  just  when  you 
want  it),  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  table-beer,  or  one  of 
yeast  will  do  just  as  well.  The  cloth  must  be  tied 
loose  for  bread-puddings,  tight  for  flour.  Raisin 
wine  is  as  {^ood  as  sherry  for  puddings ;  always  use 
salt.  Half  an  hour  for  every  half  a  pint  is  the 


standard  time  for  boiling.  The  materials  must  al¬ 
ways  exactly  fill  the  basin.  A  mealy  potato  grated 
while  hot,  and  beaten  up  with  milk,  adds  to  the 
lightness  of  plum-puddings. 

We  dwell  upon  these  rules  because  they  tend  to 
economy,  and  that  is  a  virtue  usually  in  very  small 
favor  with  those  expensive  and  reckless  men,  the 
writers  of  cookery-books.  They  revel  in  puddings 
made  with  macaroons  and  brandy,  &c.,  the  e.xpense 
of  which  makes  one  shudder.  Almond-pudding, 
again,  made  with  wine,  eggs,  grated  lemon,  butter, 
cream,  and  sugar,  is  a  capital  pudding,  but  too 
costly  for  family  use.  Far  cheaper  is  marmalade¬ 
pudding,  made  with  Seville-orange  marmalade 
poured  upon  a  rasped  French  roll,  porcupined  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  eaten  with  whipped  currant 
jelly.  This  is  a  very  tidy  pudding.  Sago,  rice,  and 
all  other  seeds,  should  be  soaked  an  hour  before  us¬ 
ing,  to  remove  the  taste  of  earth  or  of  the  packing- 
cloths.  Bread-and-butter  pudding  is  ■  improved  by 
sliced  citron  and  a  custard  sauce,  with  eggs,  pimento, 
and  a  trifling  drop  of  ratafia;  soak  the  slices  be¬ 
fore  baking.  A  Welsh  cook  we  once  had  used 
to  spread  jam  over  the  bread-aml-buttcr  to  the  great 
advantage  of  this  pudding.  The  custardy  flavor 
of  the  bread  imbued  with  the  flavor  of  strawberry 
or  raspberry  is  highly  pleasant  to  poor  humanity. 

What  can  we  say  that  has  not  been  already  said 
of  orange  and  lemon  pudding,  amber  pudding, 
baked-apple  pudding,  cranberry,  Swiss,  oatmeal, 
barley.  Hutch  rice,  new  college-cheese,  brown  bread 
bi.scuit,  batter,  muffin,  Huke  of  Cumberland’s,  Nel¬ 
son,  potato,  carrot,  and  chestnut  ?  Among  the  old- 
fashioned,  simple-hearted  old  puddings,  formerly 
common  even  in  London  eating-houses,  cowslip  and 
tansy  were  the  most  characteristic.  Both  have  lit¬ 
tle  claim  to  be  rcmeinbcrcd,  except  on  the  plea  that 
Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  partook  of  them.  In  both 
cases  the  tansy  and  cowslip  have  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  puddings  as  the  flint  stone  has  with  the 
proverbial  broth.  The  pounded  tansies  are  mixed 
with  eggs  and  cream,  spinach  juice,  Naples  biscuits, 
sugar,  white  wine,  and  nutmegs.  The  mixture  is 
thickened  over  the  fire,  then  put  into  a  dish  lined 
with  paste,  and  baked.  It  does  not  sound  well,  we 
must  confess,  and  nevertheless  it  was  a  current  pud¬ 
ding —  we  mean  a  popular  pudding  —  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  other  and  more  venial  case  you  cut  and 
crush  a  peck  of  innocent  cowslips  with  Naples  bis¬ 
cuits  anu  three  pints  of  cream.  When  boiled,  you 
add  sixteen  eggs,  a  little  cold  water,  and  half  a  eup 
of  milk  and  sugar.  You  bake,  and  serve  up 
sugared,  but  not  for  us,  say  we.  The  cowslip  flavor, 
redolent  of  summer  mornings,  could  never  survive 
whipping,  that  we  feel  sure.  There  arc  some  pud¬ 
dings,  like  green  gr.ipe,  ripe  gooseberry,  and  black¬ 
berry,  that  do  not  deserve  the  names  of  puddings. 
They  arc  only  phantasniagorial  experiments.  Hump- 
lings  rouse  tender  memories,  and  open  a  wide  field, 
but  we  have  no  room  to  expatiate  on  them,  nor 
should  we  like  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Oxford  by 
praising  Suffolk,  or  of  Sufl'olk  by  praising  Norfolk. 
A  hearty  man,  with  a  trooper’s  appetite,  can  alone 
eat  dumplings.  They  are  not  at  all  the  “  jockies  ” 
for  men  of  intellect  and  epicures. 

Pancakes  and  fritters,  —  delicious  words.  Lives 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  whose  heart  has 
never  leaped  up  to  see  either  a  rainbow  in  the  sky 
or  a  pancake  in  its  aerial  somei’sault ‘i*  Buckwheat 
curd  and  potato  fritters  are  worth  trying.  Rice 
pancakes  are  said  to  be  respectable.  Pancakes  arc 
far  too  serious  things  to  be  eaten  often.  They 
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ihould  be  regerved  for  Shrove  Tuesdays  and  birth-  when  made  with  potato  flour.  Spun  sugar  assumed 
days.  They  hardly  seem  to  count  as  realities  with  a  European  importance.  Meringues  stufied  with 
strong  boyish  appetites ;  and  we  have  known  young-  fruit  and  red  and  yellow  ice-creams  grew  into  pub- 
sters,  irritated  oy  lemon  and  sugar,  and  the  excite-  lie  flavor.  Central  mountains  of  sugar  grew  more 
ment  of  perpetual  hot  and  hot  relays  from  the  common  at  desserts.  Philosophers  in  1805  went  so 
kitchen  (where  Shrove  Tuesday  is  regarded  as  a  far  as  to  assert  that  the  consumption  of  pastry  in 
sort  of  harmless  Carnival)  to  devour  a  large  hat-  Paris  had  doubled  within  twelve  years, 
ful.  The  new  habits  of  the  Revolution  led  to  discard- 

Desangiers,  in  one  of  his  early  songs,  imitating  ing  heavy  suppers,  and  taking  to  light  but  very  ex- 
Master  Adam,  the  cabinet-maker  of  Nevers,  writes  pensive  teas,  —  teas  that  sometimes  ran  up  to  three 
with  the  true  gusto  of  a  gormand :  —  hundred  francs.  A  fashionable  tea  required  at  least 

‘‘Jev«uxqueiamortmefr.ppe  a  dozen  dishes  of  pastry.  At  dinners,  tM,  pMtry 

Au  milieu  d’un  Krand  repas,  was  indispensable,  t  rangipane  tarts,  b  anchon- 

Qu’on  m’enterre  sous  la  nappe  nettes,  Genoises,  Ramequins  de  Bourgogne,  and  fla 

Et^ursrmTtlmb^on^ette,  de  pommes  h  I’Anglaise.  These,  alternating  with 

Cette  courte  inscription :  entremets,  gave  a  relief  to  the  table,  an  eclat,  a  rav- 

‘‘aiJrttr.SIITndigfe’x  ishing  coup  d’oeil;  and  then  came  the  de^rt  in 

moulded  sugar ;  rocks  and  temples,  in  which  archi- 
That  same  ray  precursor  of  Beranger  represents  tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  combined  their  la- 
Pleasure  with  full  mouth,  and  slightly  inebriated,  hors,  while  gay  fireworks  fizzed  over  all. 
seated  on  the  debris  of  a  putd  dc  foie  gras.  In  this 

same  number  of  the  Almanachdes  Gourmands,  1805,  an  kntrkment  of  great  merit. 

so  pleasantly  brightened  by  the  gay  song,  Au^tot  /y/ie  English  sailor  a  la  maUre  (THCtel,  and  the  Sea- 
que  la  lumiere,  there  appears  a  very  philosophical  captain  au  gratin, 

treatise  on  pastry  and  pastrycooks,  probably  by  the 

learned  Gnmaud  de  la  Keyniere  himself.  Pastry  A  cookery-book,  the  property  of  the  last  chef  of 
he  says,  eloquently,  is  to  cooking  what  rhetorical  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  lately  fallen 
metaphor  figures  are  to  oratory,  —  life  and  orna-  into  our  hands.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and 
ment.  A  speech  without  metaphors,  a  dinner  with-  eminently  practical.  The  first  recipe  struck  us  tis 
out  pastry,  are  equally  insipid,  but  in  like  manner,  cynically  written,  but  yet  showing  degrees  of  scien- 
as  few  petmle  are  eloquent,  so  few  can  make  perfect  tific  thought  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  cannibal, 
pastry.  Good  pastrycooks  arc  as  rare  as  good  It  is  entitled.  The  English  Sailor  h  la  Maitre  d’Ho- 
orators.  As  it  is  difficult  in  all  history  to  name  tel.  It  begins  thus :  “  Take  a  shipwrecked  sailor, 
more  than  five  or  six  great  speakers,  so  in  the  his-  not  under  three-and-forty,  flour  him,  and  pepper 
tory  of  the  kitchen  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  than  him.  Open  him  down  the  back,  first  carefully  re- 
six  or  seven  great  artists.  There  was  Demosthenes,  moving  his  head,  then  baste  him  — ” 
there  was  Rouget,  there  was  Cicero,  and  there  was  But  here,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  page  is 
La  Forge.  Pericles  spoke  well  and  the  Gendrons  missing,  and  the  rest  of  the  book,  being  in  the  New 
baked  well.  Toulouse  and  Strasbourg  produced  Zealand  ancient  Golly-Golly  character,  has  not  yet 
great  men  in  foie-gras  pies.  Perigord  excelled  in  been  satisfactorily  translated  by  Dreikopf,  who  hopes, 
partridge-pies,  N^rac  in  terriiies.  The  writer  then  however,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  or  two,  to  give  the 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  art  to  the  notice  of  beau-  world  further  secrets  of  cannibal  cooking.  He  has, 
tiful  women,  it  being  at  once  an  occupation,  a  however,  found  out  that  the  natives  prefer  the  soles 
pleasure,  and  a  sure  means  to  preserve  or  to  recov-  of  the  feet  and  the  fleshier  part  of  the  legs  and  back 
er  embonpoint  and  freshness.  Another  French  of  youn"  subjects,  not  by  any  means  preferring  the 
writer  on  food  is  also  eloquent  on  the  rolling-pin,  male.  Tarry  old  boatswains  are  generally  toiled 
and  says ;  “  This  is  an  art  that  will  chase  ennui  down  for  soup.  Captains,  if  under  sixty,  are  treated 
from  the  saddest.  It  offers  varied  amusement  and  with  bread  crumbs,  plum  sauce,  and  lemon  juice, 
sweet  and  salutary  exercise  for  the  whole  tody.  It  Ship-toys  are  much  relished  scolloped,  and  a  baby 
dissipates  obstructions,  which  are  the  sources  of  all  k  la  Metternich  is  said  to  require  only  legality  to 
disease,  and  restores  us  appetite,  strength,  and  gay-  carry  its  fame  to  both  the  North  and  South  Poles, 
ety,  it  gathers  round  us  friends,  and  tends  to  ad-  Dreikopf,  in  the  course  of  these  researches,  discov- 
vance  an  art  known  and  revered  from  the  most  dis-  ered  in  some  old  book  of  travels  in  Sumatra,  long 
tant  antiijuity.  Woman,  lovely  and  charming  before  the  time  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  curious 
woman,  leave  the  destructive  sofas  where  ennui  and  custom  obtaining  among  a  cannibal  tribe  there, 
hypochondria  prey  upon  the  springtime  of  your  The  tribe  in  question  never  let  a  man  live  beyond 
life,  unite  in  the  varied  moulds  sugar,  jasmine,  and  seventy-two  without  eating  him.  The  way  they  do 
roses,  and  form  those  delicacies  that  will  be  more  it  is  this  :  the  relatives  of  the  old  gentleman  invite  a 
precious  even  than  gold,  when  made  by  hands  so  large  dinner-party  chiefly  of  relations,  for  a  certain 
dear  to  us.”  day  and  hour,  generally  selecting  some  centr.al  spot 

The  fact  was  the  author  was  not  half  such  a  fool  as  in  a  spice-woto  forest,  —  a  pleasant,  shady,  cosey 
he  seemed,  for  French  pastry  about  1 805  had  really  spot,  such  as  we  English  people  would  choose  for  a 
made  some  advances,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Rouget,  picnic. 

Lesage,  La  Forge,  and  the  Gendrons.  Before  1800  They  all  muster  there  at  the  appointed  time, 
or  so,  pastry  had  been  mediicvally  massive,  lumpy,  every  man  carrying  a  carved  war  club,  and  a  bag 
gross,  and  indigestible.  Quantity,  not  quality,  had  full  of  pepper,  salt,  and  lemons.  They  then,  after 
been  regarded.  Health  had  been  forgotten.  Now  the  usual  tows,  greetings,  and  introductions,  give 
chemistry  and  medicine  had  stepped  in  to  help  the  the  old  gentleman  (who,  dressed  lightly  for  the  pur- 
artist  to  more  varied  forms,  and  lighter  and  more  pose,  treats  the  whole  matter  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
wholesome  ingredients  and  proportions.  The  stom-  respect,  thanks  every  one  all  round,  and  drinks 
ach  and  eye  were  both  gratified.  Savory  biscuits  their  health  in  palm  toddy)  a  fair  start,  and  run 
were  found  by  one  stupendous  mind  to  be  better  him  up  and  down  till  he  is  rather  warm  and  tolerably 
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tender.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  (even  if  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  has  practised  as  an  attorney)  he  is  sure  to 
be  “  treed  ”  by  the  younger  and  more  hungrj’  men. 
A  whoop  is  then  given,  and  the  whole  party  collect, 
and  sit  round  the  place  in  a  ring,  —  every  man, 
with  his  leaf  of  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  by  his  side, 
his  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand,  and  the  leaf  of  a 
tallypot  palm  for  a  table-cloth  spread  over  his 
knees.  Every  one  then  shouts  at  the  same  moment, 

“  Dinner-time  is  come.  Good  night,  Mr. - .”  The 

chief  mourner  runs  up  the  tree,  shakes  hands  with 
the  old  party,  and  drops  him  down.  He  is  instant¬ 
ly  clubbed,  and  eaten,  with  **  sauce  piquante,”  or 
sauce  k  la  bonne  femme.”  Such  is  the  remarkable 
custom  of  this  very  interesting  people. 

Horrible  as  cannibalism  is,  we  cannot  philosophi¬ 
cally,  Dreikopf  says,  regard  it  as  proving  devil-wor¬ 
ship  or  utter  degradation.  It  has  onl^  arisen  from 
a  craving  for  animal  food  in  islands  like  New  Zea¬ 
land,  far  from  the  main-land,  where  the  few  indige¬ 
nous  animals  had  been  eaten  out.  When  the  pig 
and  horse  were  first  introduced  into  New  Zealand, 
we  believe  there  was  not  a  single  quadruped  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  island  but  some  sort  of  small  rat  By 
eating  only  enemies  taken  in  battle  and  slain  in  hot 
blood,  the  New  Zealand  philosopher  probably  first 
reconciled  the  matter  to  his  conscience,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  natural  repugnance  of  man  to  such  food, 
which  is,  however,  said  by  the  natives  to  almost 
exactly  resemble  pork,  and  is  therefore  generally 
known  to  them  by  the  agreeable  motonym  of  “  Long 
Pig.” 


and  he  is  quite  sure  to  have  kept  the  safe  side,  and 
sent  it  off  in  time.” 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  our  little  drawing¬ 
room  looked  snug  and  bright  as  a  room  could  look. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  apartment  to 
light,  being  something  less  than  fourteen  feet  square, 
the  spacious  bow-window  not  included,  and,  execra¬ 
ble  as  is  suburban  gas,  you  might  have  seen  to  read 
the  most  dimly  printed  penny  paper  in  our  most 
distant  comer.  But  small  as  was  the  room,  it  was 
the  sort  of  evening  that  would  have  made  you  in¬ 
stinctively  draw  your  chair  close  up  to  the  cheerful 
fire  that  went  blazing  up  the  Liliputian  chimney. 
By  the  way  it  crackled,  you  could  tell  there  was  a 
bitter  frost  outside  ;  you  might  have  guessed  it,  too, 
bpr  the  marked  difierence  of  temperature  you  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  aforesaid  bow-window.  Suburban 
window-frames  would  hardly  carry  off  gold  medals 
at  universal  exhibitions  as  triumphs  of  menuiserie. 
It  was,  indeed,  most  seasonable  weather  for  any  one 
who  had  a  snug  roof  overhead,  and  credit  with  his 
coal-merchant  and  tradespeople  generally.  With 
these  and  an  easy  mind,  the  intense  cold  without 
ought  to  have  given  but  a  keener  zest  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  within. 

Unfortunately  the  minds  of  both  my  wife  and 
myself  were  much  disturbed.  The  fortunes  of  the 
morrow  depended  on  the  events  of  the  night ;  and 
we  were  waiting  expectant,  in  all  the  feverish  anx¬ 
iety  of  wishes  unsatisfied  and  hopes  deferred, 
k  “Nine  o’clock  striking,  John.  Well,  if  it  does 
not  come  in  another  hour  I  give  it  up.” 

“  After  all,”  said  I,  affecting  a  confidence  I  was 
very  far  from  feeling,  “  the  railway  companies  must 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night.  Upon  my  word, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  it ’s  much  more  likely  that 
they  will  deliver  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow.” 

“  Nonsense,  John.  You  know  that  Uncle  Wurzel 
said  it  should  be  here  by  Christmas  Eve  at  latest. 


It  was  our  Christmas  turkey  that  was  in  question, 
—  ours  by  promise  and  by  gift,  at  least ;  although 
doubts,  shadowy  at  first,  had  gone  on  gradually  as¬ 
suming  consistency  and  shape,  until  we  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  become 
some  one  else’s  by  right  of  capture.  My  wife’s  un¬ 
cle,  old  Mr.  Wurzel  of  Westrepps,  had  promised  to 
contribute  to  our  Christmas  dinner  one  of  the 
primest  of  his  celebrated  breed  of  Norfolk  turkeys. 
In  the  hospitality  of  our  hearts  we  had  immediately 
taken  steps  accordingly. 

The  fatted  turkey  being,  as  we  fondly  imagined, 
provided,  we  had  immediately  bidden  the  guests  to 
come  and  feast  on  him.  Our  little  dining-room  was 
but  a  small  edition  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  even 
when  four  chairs  were  arranged  round  its  dwarf  ta¬ 
ble,  there  was  but  scant  space  left  for  the  evolutions 
of  our  plump  maid-servant.  So  the  invitations  issued 
were  perforce  limited  to  two :  these  were  addressed, 
first  to  mjr  friend  Quilter,  whose  articles  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor  had  just  expired,  and  who  was  “  looking 
about  him  ”  with  a  view  to  starting  on  his  own  account ; 
and  secondly,  to  my  wife’s  cousin  Palette,  a  zealous 
artist,  who  hoped  one  day  to  take  high  rank  as  an 
historical  painter,  and  who  meantime  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  study  of  the  passions.  Quilter, 
as  I  knew,  had  thrown  over  several  other  engage¬ 
ments  to  come  to  us,  for  he  had  told  me  so ;  and  as 
for  Palette,  he  was  the  most  frank  of  men,  and  had 
had  small  scruple  in  intimating  to  us  that  he  looked 
forward  with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Westrepps  turkey  as  to  the  reunion 
with  his  cousin  and  her  husband. 

For  Westrepps  is  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  famed  for  its  turkeys;  and  Mr.  Wurzel  has 
made  a  reputation  by  them,  as  his  neighbor,  the  late 
Lord  Leicester,  has  done  by  bis  sheep.  In  autumn 
you  see  them  trooping  by  hundreds  over  the  wheat 
stubble,  and  through  the  rick-yards  among  the  fall¬ 
ing  grains.  They  pass  a  brief  but  a  happy  life  in 
that  Norfolk  Eden,  gorging  and  regorging  their 
portly  persons.  When  cut  down  in  their  golden 
prime,  and  despatched  to  the  London  market,  they 
enjoy  a  posthumous  triumph  as  the  crowning  glories 
of  the  choicest  stalls  in  I^adenhall.  Roasted,  and 
reposing  on  a  monster  dish,  overbearing  in  death  as 
in  life,  they  almost  elbow  the  less  substantial  fare 
from  a  modest-sized  table ;  and  next  day,  when  it 
reappears  grilled  and  peppered,  the  very  thigh  has 
more  substance  to  show  than  a  leg  of  black-taced 
Welsh  mutton.  No  wonder,  then,  with  so  much  at 
stake,  that  we  felt  anxious  and  depressed.  We  felt 
that,  if  our  looked-for  guest  should  not  arrive  in  time, 
we  should  have  but  a  olank  board  and  blank  faces 
round  it  at  our  little  Christmas  merry-making. 

How  we  longed  and  listened  as  each  footfall  on 
the  pavement  echoed  clear  and  loud  in  the  frosty 
air !  How  we  hoped  that  it  might  pause,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  in  at  our  little  doorway,  be  followed  by  the 
peal  of  the  clanging  bell.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  ar¬ 
rangements  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  we  had  a 
postal  delivery  about  once  in  each  twenty  minutes ; 
and  when  we  heard  the  postman  ply  knocker  or 
pull  bell-wire  anywhere  in  the  nei^borhood,  how 
anxiously  we  waited,  in  some  vague  ho^  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  we  felt  to  be  impossible.  J  believe  we 
had  some  undefined  idea  that  the  mighty  fowl  might 
hare  been  despatched  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  pat¬ 
tern  post,  and  be  delivered  with  his  blue  drumsticks 
hanging  out  at  one  end  of  the  parcel,  and  his  red  wat- 
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ties  depending  from  the  other.  Ours  is  a  semi-de¬ 
tached  maisonette,  and  the  CTavel  walks  that  lead  up 
to  our  door  and  to  our  nei^bor’s  are  merely  separ¬ 
ated  by  a  low  wire  railing ;  consequent!}',  when  a 
foot  treads  on  either,  it  is  heard  with  equal  distinct¬ 
ness  in  one  house  and  the  other,  and  for  a  moment 
it  remains  matter  of  speculation  for  which  the  new¬ 
comer  is  bound.  Twice  was  the  cup  of  hope  raised 
to  our  lips  by  such  a  footfall,  and  twice  was  it 
dashed  down  again,  as  we  woke  to  the  painful  truth 
that  the  errand  was  not  to  us.  Once  a  sustained 
conversation  carried  on  in  the  neighboring  garden 
boiled  up  my  wife’s  excitement  to  fever  point,  and 
at  last,  declaring  that  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
some  mistake  which  wanted  clearing  up,  she  insisted 
on  my  going  out  to  examine  the  night  and  be  in  the 
way  to  rectify  any  misunderstanding. 

The  voices  of  the  night  came  from  the  servant 
next  door  and  a  railway  porter.  Notwithstanding 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  temperature,  he  seemed  | 
to  have  been  lightening  with  some  passing  gallan¬ 
tries  a  conversation  which  must  have  been  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  character,  in  so  far  as  it  regarded  a  hamper 
which  lay  at  their  feet.  On  my  emerging,  the  young  { 
lady  made  a  snatch  at  the  hamper,  and  cut  short  | 
the  dialogue  with  an  irate  slam  of  the  door.  The 
young  man  glanced  malignantly  at  me  from  under 
the  gas-lamp,  and  seemed  to  be  breathing  something 
the  very  reverse  of  the  good-will  supposed  to  be  con-  j 
genial  to  the  especial  season  of  love  and  charity.  A  ' 
sudden  thought  struck  me.  Providence  had  sent 
me,  not  the  turkey,  unluckily,  but  perhaps  the 
means  of  relieving  our  minds  about  it.  1  sup- 
pmnaed  the  sulky  olhcial  with  a  sixpence,  where¬ 
upon  he  smoothed  his  frowns,  and  consented  to 
step  into  the  witness-box  and  be  examined.  His 
answers  were  at  first  vague  and  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

“They  ’ad  ’ad  a  many  turkeys  through  their 
’ands  that  day,  ay,  and  mayhap  tor  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  back.  They  ’ad  all  been  a-leavin’  turkeys 
heverywhere  hall  over  the  place.” 

Questioned  further,  he  had  heard  no  complaint  of 
any  being  delivered  anywhere  at  wrong  addresses. 
Thought  it  was  the  parties  that  they  went  astray 
from  that  was  more  likely  to  make  complaints  of 
that  sort  than  the  parties  that  they  came  to  by  mis¬ 
take.  Had  left  one  himself  at  Victoria  Villas  — 
the  joint  name  of  the  twin  residences  inhabited  by 
the  Bobsbys  and  myself,  —  that  one  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bobsby ;  “  but  I ’m  sure  I  see  another  at  the 
station  ticketed  for  Victoria  Villas,  perhaps  two.  I 
don’t  rightly  remember  the  names  on  them ;  but  as 
that  one  was  for  Mr.  Bobsby,  why  them  ones  in 
course  would  be  for  you.  Anyhow,  they ’ye  all 
been  deliyered  somewhere;  for  there  were  none 
laying  at  the  station  when  I  came  away.” 

So  far  the  porter,  and  I  re-entered  the  house, 
with  my  mind,  as  I  believed,  somewhat  enlightened, 
but  certainly  very  far  from  pacified. 

My  wife  and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  and  ar¬ 
rived,  not  very  reluctantly  perhaps,  at  the  same 
conclusion  which  the  communicative  porter  seemed 
to  have  come  to.  If  two  turkeys  had  really  been 
left  at  Bobeby’s,  why,  one  of  them  must  of  course  be 
ours.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  couple  of  turkeys  com¬ 
ing  lawfully  to  the  larder  of  a  little  semi-detached 
viUa?  We  never  had  thought  much  of  the  Boba- 
bys.  Bobsby  himself  was  certainly  a  ijuiet,  unas¬ 
suming-looking  little  man,  with  a  not  unpleasant 
face.  But  then  he  habitually  came  home  late  in 
the  evening,  and  at  the  most  irregular  hours.  Ei¬ 


ther  his  business  was  a  disreputable  one,  and  his 
deeds  of  the  darkness,  or  his  habits  were  intolerably 
dissipated.  Whether  criminal  or  only  vicious,  he 
was  in  any  case  a  hypocrite,  and  the  most  undesir¬ 
able  of  neighbors.  My  wife  decidedly  inclined  to 
pronounce  him  criminal.  The  truth  is,  that  Mrs. 
Bobsby  glorified  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  most 
dazzling  toilets,  and  a  wealth  of  dress  and  lavish 
profusion  of  colors  that  set  expense  and  good  taste 
alike  at  defiance.  It  was  therefore  much  more 
probable  that  Bobsby  earned  enough  by  his  ill- 
otten  gains  to  gratify  the  follies  of  both,  than  that 
e  neglected  his  business,  and  launched  out  in  sim¬ 
ple  dissipation.  Even  when  my  wife  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  question  our  servants  casually  on  the 
subject  she  could  get  little  information.  Our  maids 
and  those  next  door  happened  to  be  at  feud ;  but 
our  servant  bad  heard  from  those  on  the  other  side 
that  all  that  Bobsby ’s  servants  could  say  about  the 
matter  was  that  they  had  good  wages,  paid  punctu¬ 
ally,  and  that  Bobsby  was  in  business  in  the  City. 
So  of  course  we  kept  the  Bobsbys  at  arm’s  length, 
and  my  wife  repelled  some  ofif-hand  advances,  that 
Mrs.  Bobsby  threatened  us  with,  with  a  chilling 
dignity  that  is  all  her  own. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  Bobsby  was  just  the  man 
to  embezzle  his  neighbors’  turkey.  What  steps  to 
take  towards  its  recovery  was  quite  another  thing. 
It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  tax  a  well-to-do  house¬ 
holder  with  a  theft,  and  that  too  upon  bare  suspi¬ 
cion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  time  pressed.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  importance  to  ns  of  having  the 
matter  decided  early  next  day,  if  we  hoped  to  meet 
our  bird  at  dinner,  if  a  crime  had  really  been  com¬ 
mitted  the  piece  de  conviction  might  by  that  time 
have  vanished  altogether. 

“  Wait  till  morning,  at  all  events,”  recommended 
my  wife,  after  we  had  discussed  the  matter  and  the 
chance  of  our  discussing  the  turkey  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  — “  wait  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Quilter  and  Frank 
P^ette  come  down  early  to  have  a  long  afternoon 
at  the  Palace.  We  live  near  Sydenham,  and  Quit¬ 
ter  knows  the  law,  and  will  conduct  the  case  for 
us.” 

So  we  retired  to  rest,  and  laid  our  heads  on  the 
pillow,  firmly  pledged  by  this  time  to  a  faith  in  the 
guilt  of  Bobsby.  We  had  a  broken  night,  as  might 
be  expected,  'fhe  victims  of  a  foul  crime  could 
hardly  sleep  peacefully  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  perpetrators  of  it  Next  morning  we  rose  late, 

I  and  seated  ourselves  at  breakfast  worn  and  an.xious, 

I  with  what  appetites  we  might.  We  had  trifled  with 
eggs  and  toast,  and  sent  them  away,  when  our  olfac¬ 
tory  organs  became  conscious  of  a  marked,  and  not 
!  unpleasant,  although  an  unseasonable  odor.  We 
j  sniffed  and  sniffed  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  As 
often  on  previous  occasions,  it  let  us  into  the  secret 
j  of  what  was  going  on  in  our  neighbor’s  kitchen. 

I  Early  as  it  was  a  turkey  was  roasting  there. 

I  “  Please,  sir,”  just  then  exclaimed  our  e.xcited 
I  cook,  heedless  of  ceremony,  and  plunging  head  fore- 
j  most  into  the  room,  —  “  please,  sir,  them  Bobsbys  is  a 
cookin’  of  our  turkey,  and  I’ve  been  out,  and  a 
looking  in  at  them ;  and  —  and — and  there’s  another 
a  lying  on  the  dresser.” 

I  rose,  rather  excited  myself,  I  must  confess,  but  I 
expressed  myself  with  deliberation  and  severity. 

“  In  any  other  circumstances,  Mrs.  Brown,  I 
should  consider  it  beneath  contempt  to  play  the  spy 
upon  a  neighbor,  whatever  I  may  think  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  conduct.  If  I  do  it  now,  it  is  only  in  discharge 
of  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves,  m 
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bringing  him,  if  necessary,  to  condign  punishment. 
I  bemeve  I  could  swear  anywhere  to  a  Westrepps 
turkey,  and  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  myself  at  once 
as  to  the  question  of  this  Bobsby's  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.” 

“Yes,  yes,  for  goodness’  sake  go  at  once,”  ex- 
cliumed  my  wife ;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I  sauntered 
out  at  the  door,  down  the  little  gravel  walk,  and 
then  leisurely  back  again;  gazing  the  while  stead¬ 
fastly  into  the  kitchen  next  door.  The  turkey  then 
revolving  on  the  spit  was,  for  judicial  circumstances, 
beyond  the  reach  of  satisfactory  identification,  but 
the  companion  bird,  reposing  on  the  dresser,  illumi¬ 
nated  b^  the  full  blaze  of  the  glowing  fire,  —  his 
points,  his  shape,  his  plumpness,  —  lie  was  a  W estrepps 
mwl  sdl  over.  Ifelt  that  I  could  swear  to  him 
among  a  thousand.  “  O,  come ;  this  is  really  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  I  am  to  look  on  turkey- 
less,  while  that  splendid  bird,  almost  a  member 
of  the  family  too,  is  bandied  familiarly  by  stran¬ 
gers?” 

“  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  and  many  of  them. 
Brown,”  said  and  repeated  a  duet  of  friendly  voices, 
and  Quilter  and  Palette  came  stalking  into  the  little 
garden.  1  took  Quilter  and  Palette  into  the  house, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  pouring  my  tale  of  sorrow 
and  anger  into  sympathizing  ears.  As  I  had  fore¬ 
seen,  they  showed  themselves  at  least  as  indignant 
as  ourselves.  Palette  gave  forcible  expression  to 
his  feelings,  with  the  most  elaborately  studied  dra¬ 
matic  features  to  match.  After  the  first  outburst,  it 
was  very  different  with  Quilter.  Here  was  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  display  of  his  professional  sagacity.  To 
bring  the  culprit  to  justice  and  the  turkey  to  table 
would  be  a  triumph  of  bis  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  bird  a  zest  that  no  sauce  that  artiste 
had  ever  projected  could  come  up  to.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  He  put  myself, 
my  wife,  and  our  maids  through  the  most  searching 
of  examinations.  He  collected  and  arranged  the 
facts,  and  drew  from  them  deductions  most  fatal  to 
the  character  of  Bobsbj^.  But  “  The  proofs,  —  the 
proofs !  ”  he  said,  impatiently.  “  You  profess  your¬ 
selves  willing  to  swear  to  the  turkey.  1  do  not  see 
that  you  can  do  more  than  identify  the  breed.  You 
see  you  never  knew  the  individual  personally.  If 
we  could  manage  to  trace  him  indeed.  I’ll  just 
step  down  to  the  railway,  and  take  the  evidence  of 
all  the  porters;  extra-judicially,  you  know.  You ’d 
better  show  me  the  turkey  before  I  go.  His  per¬ 
sonal  traits  will  guide  me  in  any  questions  I  may 
have  to  put  to  them. 

So  we  took  him  out  into  the  garden,  and,  armed 
him  with  an  opera-glass,  and  Mi-s.  Bobsby,  watchful 
at  her  first  front  window,  detected  him  as  she  be¬ 
lieved,  and  with  my  connivance,  ogling  her  chig- 
noned  maid-servant,  and  bounced  down  stairs  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Meantime  Quilter  Lad  been  looking 
about  him.  He  stretched  his  arm  over  the  partition 
fence,  and  picked  up  the  torn  fragment  of  an  address 
card. 

“  In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  nothing,  however 
trivial  apparently,  is  unimportant,”  he  remarked ; 
and  then,  as  he  read  ofl'  the  inscription,  he  turned 
round  to  me,  ill-concealed  triumph  beaming  from  his 
sharp  grey  eyes.  “  What  did  you  say  was  the  name 
of  that  Norfolk  farm  ?  ” 

“The farm? — oh ! Westrepps.  Whydoyouask?” 

“  And  you  say  that  you  have  had  nothing  at  all 
sent  you  from  there  lately?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course,  I  ’ll  swear  they  sent  that  tur¬ 
key,  and  old  Bobsby  stopped  it.” 


“  O  yes ;  of  course  they  did.  But  nothing  else,  I 
I  mean  ?  ”  | 

“  No,  nothing  whatever.”  I 

“Very  good  then;  by  Jove  we  have  him  !  You  | 
may  send  round  and  fetch  a  constable.  I  should 
say  even  for  a  first  otience  of  the  sort  they  can  I 
hardly  give  him  less  than  a  fortnight  and  hard  i 
labor.  Look  there !  ”  Aud  he  held  before  my  as-  i 
tonished  eyes  the  damning  evidence  of  Bobsby’s  ! 

guilt  Tlie  card  indeed  had  been  torn  across,  but 
on  the  half  picked  up  was  written,  in  bold  charac-  ! 
ters,  in  old  Mr.  Wurzel’s  familiar  liand,  “  From  : 
Westrepps  Farm.”  I 

“  Look  here,”  suggested  Palette,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  left  the  affair  in  Quilter’s  hands.  “  You’ve  car-  j 
ried  the  matter  so  far,  and  very  creditable  to  you  it  ! 
is;  but  if  you  go  handing  this  respectable  Mr.  Bobs^  I 
by  over  to  the  law,  why  you  ’ll  have  to  hand  over  ' 
the  turkey  too ;  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  remember  ! 
that.  Got  anything  else  for  dinner.  Brown,  eh  ?  ” 

( juiltcr  and  I  stared  blankly  in  each  other’s  faces.  ' 
“  No,  by  Jove  !  there’s  something  in  what  Palette 
says.”  j 

“  And  nothing  in  the  larder,  I  suppose  you  mean. 
Well,  but  we  can’t  let  the  beggar  slip  through  our  \ 
fingers,  either,”  remonstrated  Quilter. 

“  You ’d  better  not  let  that  turkey  —  splendid  fel-  ! 
low  he  seems,  by  the  by  —  slip  through  your  fingers,”  ' 
retorted  Palette.  “  I  vote  for  a  compromise.”  \ 

“  Compounding  a  felony,”  murmured  (Juilter,  vis-  ' 

ibly  relenting.  j 

“  If  we  had  a  second  turkey,  as  Bobsby  has,  I  I 
should  be  on  the  side  of  principle,”  said  Palette ;  ! 
“  as  we  have  not,  I  lean  to  expediency,  and  am  still  j 
of  opinion,  that  at  this  Christmas  season  it  would  be  | 
both  wise  and  right  to  temper  justice  with  merc^.  | 
Besides,  that  is  a  singularly  heavy  bird,  and  will 
want  a  great  deal  of  roasting.  I  vote  we  look  ! 
sharp,  and  secure  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I 
Keep  the  law  and  the  policeman  in  the  background,  ! 
if  you  will,  but  let  us  confront  Bobsby  at  once.  I 
see  he ’s  stuffed  the  bird  for  us,  —  perhaps  with  j 
chestnuts,  possibly  truffles ;  he  looks  as  if  he  had  i 
sound  ideas  of  comfort.  Small  wonder,  for  he  lays 
in  his  supplies  cheap.” 

Palettea  Achitophelian  counsels  carried  the  day.  ' 
We  all  three  successively  stepped  over  the  little  rail-  | 
ings,  our  proceedings,  as  we  could  see,  watched  by  ; 
the  enemy  from  the  dim  background  of  their  draw-  ! 
ing-room.  We  rung  the  bell.  Some  scuffling  of 
feet  and  whispering  from  within,  and  the  ringleted 
maid  came  to  present  herself.  A  brief  parley,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  Mr.  Bobsby’s  presence  and  ■ 
back  parlor.  In  admirably  affected  surprise,  and 
with  much  hypocritical  bonhomie  he  received  us,  and  I 
begged  us  to  be  seated.  He  stood  himself  on  the  j 
hearth-rug,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  at  us  un¬ 
easily. 

“  We  have  called,  Mr.  Bobsby,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
on  a  disagreeable  business,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  suspect.” 

“  Ileally,  gentlemen,  unless  you  have  come  as  a 
deputation,  asking  subscriptions  for  something  or 
other.  I  have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them  liere 
in  the  last  two  days.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  but  ”  — 
brightening  up  a  little  —  “I  am  sui-c  I  am  always 
glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  neighbor.” 

“  I  could  wish,  Mr.  Bobsby,  that  the  acijuaintance 
had  commenced  in  more  pleasant  circumstances. 
The  turkey  —  ”  Mr.  Bobsby’s  face  suddenly  cloud¬ 
ed  over.  He  hushed  me  to  silence  with  an  agitated, 
impatient  gesture,  and,  glancing  uneasily  at  the 
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I  door,  opened  it  sharply,  and  closed  it  again  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“  Did  n’t  I  tell  you  !  ”  said  Quilter,  nudging  my 
elbow.  “  Clear  as  mud.  Leave  the  matter  to  me  ! 
II — h — m !  ”  he  began,  clearing  his  throat,  straight¬ 
ening  himself  in  his  chair,  and  iissuming  a  most  judi¬ 
cial  and  imposing  manner.  “It’s  a  bad  business, 

I  Mr.  Bobsby,  as  my  friend  says,  —  a  very  bad  busi- 
;  ness  indeed.” 

Mr.  Bobsby  looked  stupefied.  “  A  bad  business !  ” 
he  repeated  slowly,  and  half  to  himself,  —  “a  bad 
business?  What  can  you  possibly  know'about  it? 
Few  better  businesses  in  the  line ;  few  better,  in¬ 
deed.” 

“  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  the  line  must  be  an 
abominably  bad  one ;  and  I  may  warn  you,  more¬ 
over,  a  line  exceedingly  likely  to  twist  itself  into  a 
halter,  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun.” 
p  The  little  man’s  face  blackened  again;  then  it 
flushed  up,  as  standing  on  the  hearth,  ruffling  up 
like  a  pugnacious  bantam,  he  said,  “  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  uncivil  in  my  own  house,  gentlemen ;  but  I 
won’t  be  insulted  in  it  either,  and  so  I  tell  you  once 
for  all.” 

Palette  had  got  out  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
was  dashing  off,  with  the  facile  hand  of  a  master, 

!  our  host’s  admirably  feigned  indignation,  probably 
'I  to  be  used  hereafter  in  one  of  his  great  pieces. 

'  (Juilter,  altogether  forgetful  of  our  proposed  tactics, 
and  hurried  away  by  professional  feeling,  was  pre- 
‘  paring,  I  saw,  to  resume  the  address  from  the  bench 
where  he  bad  left  it  off. 

“  Permit  me,”  I  said,  recollecting  just  in  time 
I  that  our  dinner  was  depending  on  our  diplomacy, 
j  “  To  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Bobsby,  we  came  to 
you  about  a  turkey.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  he  said,  expressing  an  amazement 
!'  very  real,  or  very  admirably  acted,  “  how  you  have 
i  found  out  anything  at  all  about  the  turkeys  I  can’t 
for  the  life  of  me  conceive ;  but  now  you  have  got 
'  at  the  secret,  I  ’ll  do  anything  you  want.  You  shall 
i  have  the  turkey ;  I ’m  sure  I ’m  always  willing  to  be 
'  neighborly.” 

'  “  Neighborly,  sir !  neighborly  !  devilish  neighbor- 

j  Ijr !  —  rather  too  neighborly,  I  call  it,  to  take  in  tur- 
I  keys  addressed  to  me,  anil  use  them  precisely  as  if 
I  they  were  your  own !  Read  that,  sir !  Had  you 
forgot  yourself  when  you  did  not  tear  that  up  small¬ 
er  ?  And  I  thrust  the  fragment  of  card  before  his 
!  eyes.  Bobsby  read  the  same,  without  moving  a 
I  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

i  “  Well,  sir ;  and  what  of  it  ?  ”  was  the  solo  re- 
mark  he  vouchsafed,  and  with  a  certain  dignity. 

“  What  of  it,  sir !  Of  all  the  unblushing  —  Wliy, 

I  that  card,  sir,  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Wurzel,  of  West- 
!  repps.  Norfolk,  and  was  tied  to  a  turkey  !  ” 

1  “  Of  course  it  was  ;  and  what  then,  m.ay  I  ask  ?  ” 

I  was  fairly  dumfounded  by  the  man’s  hardened 
conscience.  “  Why,  he  must  be  a  thief  by  habit 
I  and  repute !  lie  must  live  by  plunder  and  nothing 
'  else  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  Quilter. 

I  “  Send  for  the  policeman  at  once,”  rejoined  that 
I  gentleman.  “  I  can’t  stand  this ;  and  devil  take  the 
I  dinner !  ” 

'  “  Stop  a  minute,  gentlemen  !  ”  said  Bobsby,  ear¬ 

nestly.  “  It ’s  absurd  to  be  angry ;  for  there  must 
be  some  extravagant  mistake  somewhere.  Will  you 
just  oblige  me,  before  you  do  anything  further,  by 
telling  me  in  plain  words  what  you  mean  and  what 
you  want  ?  ” 

Quilter  stated  the  case  with  a  beautiful  concise¬ 
ness  of  precision. 


The  little  man  looked  first  astonished,  then  an¬ 
noyed,  then  savagely  angry.  Finally  he  burst  out 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Now,  sir,  listen  to  me  in  turn.  You  oblige  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  I  should  much  sooner 
keep  to  myself;  but  as  you  seem  to  have  got  hold 
of  a  part  of  it  somewhere,  I  must  ask  you,  a.s  gentle¬ 
men,  to  promise  that  it  shall  go  no  further.” 

We  bowed  coldly,  but  assentingly. 

“  My  name  is  Bobsby,  as  every  one  knows.  By 
trade  I  am  a  poulterer;  and  that  is  what  I  believed 
that  no  one  down  here  knew  at  all.  Mrs.  Bobsby 
accepted  mj'  hand  only  on  condition  that  I  should 
always  keep  it  dark.  I  am  sole  partner  in  the  great 
firm  in  Le.adenhall,  trading  under  the  name  of 
Plover,  Pigeon,  and  Company.  At  this  season,  in 
the  way  of  business,  of  course  I  get  no  end  of  tur¬ 
keys  from  Norfolk,  and  the  best  and  primest  come 
from  my  old  acquaintance,  Wurzel,  of  Westrepps. 
It  is  always  his  that  we  use  for  ourselves,  and  at 
Christmas  time,  especially,  we  have  generally  a  good 
many  going  in  the  house.  Wurzel  does  not  know 
my  country  address  ;  but  the  card  you  have  picked 
up  happened  to  be  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  very  line 
bird  that  came  in  after  the  great  consignment,  — 
forgotten,  I  suppose,  before,  —  and  that  reached 
my  shop  only  yesterday.  He  was  such  a  splendid 
one,  that  I  thought  I  would  bring  him  down  and 
eat  him  at  home.  That ’s  my  story ;  and,  unless 
some  of  you  are  in  the  trade  too,  what  you  know 
about  Westrepps  and  its  turkeys  I  can’t  conceive. 
But  when  you  came  in  and  talked  of  them,  I  thought 
you  must  have  found  me  out  somehow,  and  had 
come  to  ask  me  for  a  Christinas  turkey ;  and  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  I  do  no  business  in  the  country, 
yet,  as  I  said,  I  like  to  be  neighborly ;  and  have  it 
you  shall,  even  after  all  that  is  gone.  Only  promise 
that  you  will  tell  to  no  one  what  I  have  told  to  you, 
or  Mrs.  Bobsby  will  force  me  to  give  up  this  house, 
and  move  off  somewhere  else,  bag  and  baggage.” 

The  explanation  sounded  honest  and  plausible, 
and  Bobsbv  clinched  conviction  by  producing  a  note 
from  Old  Wurzel,  which  he  happened  to  bave  in 
his  pocket-book.  With  what  grace  we  could  we 
proceeded  to  apologize  ;  Quilter  pointing  it  out,  with 
elaborate  and  elegant  minuteness,  how  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  In  the  case  was  absolutely  irresisti¬ 
ble,  and  that  it  was  only  by  courtesy  that  a  legal 
mind  could  let  it  be  outweighed,  even  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  which  Bobsby  had  advanced  on  the  other 
side. 

At  that  instant  a  ring  resounded  through  the  little 
house,  and  the  maid  brought  in  a  letter,  saying  it 
had  been  brought  down  Irom  town,  and  was  marked 
immediate. 

“  Queer  coincidence,”  said  Bobsby;  “here  is  an¬ 
other  note  from  Wurzel,  enclosed  from  my  shop.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  you,  as  you  know  him.” 

He  read  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  me.  It  ran 
thus :  — 

“Deak  Siu:  I  find  that  my  man  has  stupidly 
sent  a  turkey  to  your  address,  which  I  intended  for  a 
nephew  of  mine.  As  1  should  be  sorry  that  he  wjis 
disappointed,  would  you  oblige  me  by  passing  it  in 
to  him  at  once ;  or,  should  you  already  have  disposed 
of  it,  let  him  have  the  very  beat  you  can  supply  in 
its  place.  Ills  address  is  John  Brown,  Victoria  Vil¬ 
las,”  &c.  &c. 

“  So  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  your  minds  are  quite 
satisfied  ;  and,  after  reading  that,  your  consciences, 
I  think,  may  be  easy,  when  I  ofier  you  the  very 
identical  bird.” 
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Humiliated  as  I  felt  at  my  precipitate  injustice, 
I  could  hardly  decline,  more  especially  as  both  Quil- 
ter  and  Palette  declared  at  once,  with  marvellous 
unanimity,  that  nothing  could  be  more  honorable 
than  Mr.  Bobsby’s  behavior,  and  that  the  only  way 
I  could  possibly  atone  an  involuntary  wrong  was  by 
accepting  the  turkey  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered.  So  I  did  accept ;  and  a  very  capital  din¬ 
ner  we  made  of  it.  To  my  wife,  I  think,  it  was 
tainted  by  the  arriere  pensee,  that  it  might  bridge 
the  gulf  that  had  hitherto  been  fixed  between  her 
and  her  vulgar  and  dressy  neighbor.  She  need  not 
have  troubled  herself  on  that  score.  Henceforth 
the  repulsion  seemed  to  be  on  Mrs.  Bobsby’s  side ; 
and  at  next  term  Bobsby’s  little  house  was  to  let. 
Doubtless  his  wife  had  learned  that  we  were  privy 
to  the  fatal  secret,  and  so  took  the  precaution  of  car¬ 
rying  it  away  to  hide  it  elsewhere.  And,  after  all, 
no  friendship  with  the  Bobsbys  followed  on  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  our  Christmas  turkey. 


ROSSINI. 

Thk  death  of  a  man  who  has  influenced  his  art 
and  his  times  like  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  can¬ 
not  be  passed  over  with  merely  a  passing  record  of 
the  fact.  The  illustrious  musician  departed  this  life 
on  Friday  night,  November  the  13th,  at  his  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d’Antin. 

The  biography  of  Rossini  has  been  written  over 
and  over  again,  although  no  really  valuable  life  of 
him,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  critical  survey 
of  his  works,  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  latest  and 
most  comprehensive,  —  G.  llossini,  sa  Vie  el  sen 
(Euores,  by  M.  Alexis  Azevedo,  —  which  originally 
appeared  in  a  French  musical  journal  called  Le 
Menestrel,  and  h^  since  been  published  in  a  volume 
by  the  proprietors  of  that  journal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  “  A^ociation  des  Artistes  Musiciens  ”  in  Paris, 
is,  after  ail,  but  a  sort  of  historical  rhapsody,  a  stud¬ 
ied  eulogy  from  end  to  end,  in  which  even  more 
than  justice  is  done  to  Rossini,  and  less  than  justice 
to  other  composers  of  deserved  celebrity.  Rossini, 
however,  stands  in  need  of  no  such  one-sided  pane¬ 
gyric.  Several  of  his  operas  will  only  perish  with 
the  art  of  music  itself,  while,  perhaps,  scarcely  one 
of  them  could  be  searched  without  its  revealing 
something  made  up  of  the  endurable  stuff  that  sets 
time  and  fashion  at  defiance. 

Rossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 
at  Pesaro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Papal  States, 
now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  conse¬ 
quently  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  A  detailed 
account  of  his  life  and  works  will  not  be  expected  in 
these  columns,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
immediate  national  affairs  are  of  such  absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  We  cannot  even  glance  at  his  early  studies 
or  at  his  early  productions  before  commencing  his 
brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music.  Ros¬ 
sini’s  master  in  counterpoint  and  composition  was 
Stanislao  Mattel,  —  himself  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Padre  Martini.  His  first  opera.  La  Cambiale  di 
Matrimonio,  produced  at  Venice  in  1810,  is  now 
forgotten ;  while  scarcely  more  than  a  quartet  and 
the  overture  are  known  of  his  second,  —  Demetrio  e 
Polibio,  —  given  at  Rome  a  year  later.  Nor  have 
more  than  a  very  few  pieces  from  his  next  seven 
operas  (including  U  In^anno  Felice  and  Pietro  del 
Paragone)  escaped  oblivion.  These,  written  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity  (all  in  1812,  or  there¬ 
abouts),  gained  for  their  author  no  solid  reputation, 
—  little,  indeed,  beyond  that  of  almost  unparalleled 


facility  of  production.  The  opera  which  first  made 
him  famous  was  Tancredi,  brought  out  during  the 
Carnival  of  Venice  at  the  Teatro  Fenice,  in  1813; 
and  this  was  followed,  some  months  later,  by  L’  Ital- 
ana  in  Algeri,  at  the  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  in  the 
same  city,  and  with  a  success  in  no  degree  inferior. 

By  these  two  works  the  young  composer  had  shown 
himself  equally  a  master  of  opera  seria  and  opera 
buffo.  His  style,  too,  was  now  thoroughly  matured, 
and  what  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  the 
school  of  Rossini  —  a  school  which  has  found  more 
disciples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than  probably 
any  other  in  any  art  —  may  be  said  from  that  moment 
to  have  declared  itself.  Tancredi  and  L’  Italiana 
in  Algeri  still  live,  and  are  still  revived  from  time  to 
time ;  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  their  being  ir¬ 
revocably  laid  aside,  whatever  progress  dramatic 
music  may  make  towards  good  or  towards  evil. 
Their  melodies,  ever  fresh  and  beautiful,  alone  would 
save  them,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  after  their  man¬ 
ner,  they  are  bona  jide  works  of  art.  The  vogue 
thus  obtained  by  Rossini  was  hardly  sustained  by  his 
next  opera,  Aureliano  in  Palmyra,  —  Milan,  1814, — 
which  was  almost  exclusively  a  success  for  Velluti, 
the  famous  evirato ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  increased 
by  II  Turco  in  Italia,  composed  for  the  Scala,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  accepted  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  L' Italiana  in  Algeri.  II  Turco 
was  followed  by  an  opera  seria,  entitled  Sigismondo 
fVenice,  1815),  of  which  nothing  except  an  air 
(afterwards  introduced  by  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
work)  has  survived,  and  Sigismondo  by  Elizabetta, 
Regina  d'  InghUterru  (Naples,  1815),  which  even 
Spohr,  who  owned  litUe  affection  for  the  Italian 
school,  telb  us,  in  his  Selbst-Biographie,  contains  some 
of  Rossini’s  best  music.  At  any  rate  Elizabetta  had 
an  enormous  success,  and  is  especially  remembered 
as  the  opera  in  which  Rossini  first  set  the  example 
of  writing  his  own  ornaments  and  “  fioriture,”  which 
previously,  in  awscordance  with  long  custom,  used  to 
be  either  prepared  or  extemporized  by  the  sing¬ 
ers  themselves.  The  overture,  borrowed  by  the 
too  frequently  indolent  genius  from  Aureliano  in 
Palmyra,  is  the  same  now  invariably  performed 
before  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  original  overture  to 
which  last  is  now  never  played.  Among  the  sing¬ 
ers  in  Elisabetta  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous 
Spanish  tenor,  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isabella  Col- 
brand,  who  afterwards  became  Rossini’s  wife.  The 
San  Carlo,  where  it  was  produced,  was  at  that  time 
considered  the  first  lyric  theatre  of  Italy.  Elizabetta 
was  followed  by  Torcaldo  e  Dorliska  (Rome,  1815),' 
an  opera  eeria,  which  failed,  and  Torcaldo  e  Dor- 
ILska  hy  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  (Rome,  1816,  —  at 
the  Teatro  di  Torre  Argentina),  an  opera  buffo, 
which  was  hopelessly  condemned  on  the  first  night, 
but  now,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  operas  except  Mozart’s  Don 
Giovanni.  The  history  of  II  Barbiere  and  its  first 
performance,  when  not  a  note  of  the  second  act 
could  be  heard,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent 
opposition  made  by  the  friends  of  Paesiello,  its  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  second  performance,  and  the  attendant 
consequences,  are  too  familiar  to  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  musical  matters  to  need  repeating. 

Nor  can  we  do  more  than  state  that  11  Barbiere 
was  successfully  followed  by  Otello  (1816, —  Teatro 
del  Fondo,  Naples),  Cenerentida  (1911 ,  —  Rome), 
and  La  Gazza  Ladra  (1817,  —  the  Scala,  Milan). 
Happily  each  of  these  works,  which  materially  in- 
crea^  their  author’s  fame,  endures,  and  is  likely  to 
endure.  To  these  succeeded  Armida  (Naples) ; 
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Adelaida  di  Borgogna  (Rome) ;  Mose  in  Egitto 
(Naples) ;  Adina,  on  the  same  subject  as  Boieldieu's 
Calif  de  Bagdad  (Lisbon) ;  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide 
(Naples) ;  Eduardo  e  Christina  (Venice) ;  La  Donna 
del  Lago  (Naples,  1819) ;  Bianca  e  Faliero  (Milan)  ; 
jfaometlo  Secondo  (Naples)  ;  Matilda  di  Shabran 
(Rome) ;  Zelmira  (Naples) ;  and  Semiramide. 
Among  the  foregoing  some  two  or  three  are  wholly 
unknown  in  England.  Maometto  subsequently  be¬ 
came  Le  Siege  de  Corinlhe,  and  Mosd  became  Moise, 
—  both  rewritten  and  greatly  extended  for  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Ricciardo  afforded  the  first 
idea  of  that  florid  bravura  style  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection  in  Semiramide.  Semiramide  itself, 

nular  to  this  day,  and  the  last  of  Rossini’s  purely 
ian  operas  (his  last,  indeed,  composed  for  Italy), 
was  first  played  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  February 
23,  1823,  with  anything  but  the  success  that  has 
universally  attended  it  since. 

'  After  going  to  Vienna,  and  —  much  to  the  cha¬ 
grin  of  Beethoven,  who  was  nothing  if  not  German 
,  — turning  the  heads  of  the  fickle  Viennese,  Rossini 
visited  London.  How  the  great  Italian,  who  sang 
and  played  just  as  well  as  he  composed,  and  was  not 
less  prepossessing  as  a  man  than  gifted  as  a  musician, 
was  everywhere  welcomed  and  luted  in  the  English 
capital,  may  be  remembered  by  many  still  living. 
Into  his  career  as  director  of  the  Opera  Italien  in 
Paris,  where,  after  much  opposition,  both  interested 
and  disinterested,  his  music  nad  acquired  extraordi¬ 
nary  popularity,  where  he  had  composed  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  opera  of  II  Viaggio  a  Reims  (for  the  “yeles 
dusacre  ”  of  Charles  X.  —  June,  1825),  subsequently 
I  developed  into  the  yet  more  fascinating  Comte  Ory, 
where,  in  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe  and  Moise,  he  had 
I  given  colossal  dimensions  to  two  of  his  earlier  Ital¬ 
ian  works,  and  where,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1829, 
he  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  glory  with  nis  immor¬ 
tal  masterpiece,  Guillaume  Tea,  we  cannot  possibly 


tal  masterpiece,  Guillaume  Tea,  we  cannot  possibly 
enter ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  about  the 
universally  popular  Staoat  Mater,  a  masterpiece  in 
another  style.  Enough  that,  from  the  production 
of  Guillaume  Tell  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Ros¬ 
sini,  though  it  is  known  that  he  has  written,  more 
especially  of  late  years,  a  great  many  pieces  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  —  among  the  rest  the  famous  Sta- 
bat  (1832),  some  sacred  choruses,  and,  very  recently 
(1864),  what  he  modestly  styled  a  petite  tnesse,”  of 
which  every  one  speaks  in  raptures,  —  he  has  pub¬ 
lished,  or  allowed  to  be  published,  very  little.  What 
were  the  actual  reasons  for  his  comparative  cessa¬ 
tion  from  labor  his  most  intimate  friends  would  find 
it  difficult  to  explain,  for  he  himself  could  never  be 
brought  to  talk  seriously  on  the  subject.  The  loss 
to  art  through  the  obstinate  reticence  of  so  great  a 
genius  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  but  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  leisure  by  hard  toil  and  working  of  the 
brain  enough  to  wear  out  a  stronger  frame. 

Rossini’s  first  wife  (Colbrand)  died  at  Bologna  in 
1845,  and  two  years  later  he  married  Mdlle.  OTympe 
Pelissier,  his  second.  From  1836  to  1847  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Bologna,  occupying  himself  with 
agriculture  and  painting,  and  employing  some  of  his 
leisure  in  teaching  Alboni,  then  a  promising  young 
girl,  to  sing.  Thence  he  moved  to  Florence ;  and 
in  1855,  his  health  being  much  impaired,  by  the 
advice  of  his  doctor,  quitted  Florence  for  Paris, 
which  he  never  afterwards  left ;  dwelling  during  the 
summer  in  a  villa  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Passy, 
and  during  the  winter  in  apartments  in  a  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d’Antin.  At 
Paris,  where,  after  a  time,  his  health  was  completely 


restored,  he  was  the  object  of  attention  and  so¬ 
licitude  from  high  and  low,  enjoying,  as  one  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  says,  “  une  veritable 
royautd  intellectuelle,  consults,  dcoutd,  admire 
comme  jadis  Goethe  et  Humboldt,  s’occupant  de 
tout  et  de  tous  avec  une  activity,  une  solicitude,  une 
iMnte  dont  il  faut  renoncer  k  Pidde.”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  but  simple  truth.  Rossini  was  sought  out 
and  courted,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  fame  as 
a  composer,  but  for  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  amiabil¬ 
ity,  and  general  goodness.  With  him  has  departed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  and  one  of  the 
kindliest  spirits  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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We  thought  the  time  had  gone  by  for  books  of 
this  description,  but  Mr.  Rose  has  come  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  public.  The  account  of  foreign  travel  which 
is  simply  a  broad  burlesque  of  the  countries  visited 
used  to  be  very  popular,  although  now  the  authors 
of  that  school  are  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  has  apologized  for  the  “  American  Notes  ” ;  and 
^t  that  work  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  caricature. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  very  true  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  and  some  part  of  it  is  partially  true 
now.  “  I  have  been  reading  Dickens’s  book,”  it  is 
common  to  hear  Americans  say,  “  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  there  is  in  it  to  give  offence.”  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  wrote  of  a  phase  of  social  life  which  has  either 
entirely  passed  away  or  been  transferred  to  the 
Far  West.  And  now  we  have  a  new  book  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  the  world  by  mistake 
thirty  years  too  late.  It  is  an  anachronism. 
We  know  neither  the  country  nor  the  people 
described.  If  the  work  does  not  give  offence 
it  must  be  because  it  ludicrously  suggests  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  travels  a  man  might  compile  in  his  study 
from  half-forgotten  satires  on  America.  Here  is  the 
American  whittling  away,  with  his  heels  on  the 
mantelpiece,  just  as  he  was  drawn  fifty  years  ago. 
Now  there  are  many  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  the  United  States  in 
all  directions,  and  we  will  engage  to  say  that  scarce¬ 
ly  one  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  man  “  whittling,” 
unless,  perchance,  in  some  out-of-the-way  cotta^ 
in  New  England.  The  practice  is  an  obsolete  one 
altogether.  But  Mr.  Rose  was  determined  to  make 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  Americans.  Nothing 
which  tells  against  their  character  could  he  bring 
himself  to  omit  from  his  pages,  and,  whittling  being 
manifestly  immoral,  of  coarse  he  brings  in  that. 

Regarded  as  a  burlesque,  the  work  is  sometimes 
dull  and  sometimes  amusing,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
such  productions  to  be.  Old  ladies  here  of  the 
“  Mrs.  Brown  ”  type  will  doubtless  believe  that  Mr. 
Rose  is  in  earnest.  Perhaps  he  is ;  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Never  before  did  a  man  come  home  with  such  a  bud¬ 
get  of  “  travellers’  tales  ”  to  set  stay-at-home  folks 
agape  with  wonder.  Some  portions  of  the  narrative 
look  like  restored  pages  of  Munchausen.  Yet  Mr. 
Rose  has  no  intention  of  misleading  us.  He  does  not 
invent ;  he  is  simply  a  traveller  who  feels  it  his  des¬ 
tiny  to  “  make  fun  ”  of  everything.  We  must  in  justice 
add  that  in  some  portions  of  his  work  he  is,  in  our 
opinion,  strictly  exact  His  accounts  of  railway 
travelling,  of  railway  refreshment  houses,  of  hotels, 

*  “  The  Great  Country ;  or,  Imprenions  of  America.”  By 
George  Rose,  H.  A.  (Arthur  Sketchley.)  London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1S68. 
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and  of  other  peculiarities  of  the  country  with  which 
a  traveller  is  brought  into  contact,  are  very  just. 
We  get,  in  short,  the  mere  passing  traveller’s  view 
of  America  from  Mr.  Rose.  What  can  a  man  of 
this  kind  possibly  know  of  the  state  of  society  in 
any  country  V  What  can  an  American  tell  of  true 
English  life  after  spending  five  wet  miserable  days 
at  tiie  Langham  Hotel  ?  “  He  writes  about  it  all  the 
same,”  some  one  may  say.  Well,  when  he  does  he 
reduces  exactly  the  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  Rose 
as  written  upon  America.  To  people  who  live  in 
the  country,  or  to  those  who  know  anything  what¬ 
ever  about  it,  the  narrative  seems  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  purely  imaginative  literature. 

Mr.  Rose  somewhat  anxiously  explains  that  he 
does  not  write  with  prejudice  against  America  be¬ 
cause  his  entertainment  failed  there.  We  quite 
believe  him.  We  should  judge  that  he  did  not  ac¬ 
quire  any  prejudices  in  America,  but  that  he  took  a 
whole  set  ready  made  out  with  him ;  and  when  a 
man  does  that,  it  is  astonishing  how  everything  he 
sees  fits  into  his  mood.  Mr.  Rose  believed,  before 
he  set  out  from  the  one  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  that  all  Americans  eat  their  food  with  their 
knives.  After  that  he  never  saw  an  American  use 
his  fork.  It  is,  he  says,  “  a  national  custom  ”  to 
stick  the  knife  into  the  mouth.  Further  on  he  tells 
us  that  American  hotel  food  is  very  bad,  —  and  as 
a  rule  this  criticism  is  quite  just,  —  simply  because 
the  Americans  have  no  sense  of  taste.  “  A  man 
who  has  a  lump  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek  all  day,  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirit 
can  have  no  delicacy  of  palate.”  Granting  that  the 
men  have  all  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  their  cheeks, 
Mr.  Rose  must  admit  that  the  ladies  do  not  so  use  the 
weed.  Why  do  not  the  hotel-keepers  give  them 
something  fit  to  eat  ?  Because  the  people  have  no 
teeth  to  eat  with.  That  is  Mr.  Rose’s  suggestion. 
Even  if  they  h.ad  teeth,  and  the  hotel-keepers  were 
inclined  to  be  liberal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  which  a  meal  can  be  made.  Thus  Mr. 
Rose  satisfactorily  coim)letes  his  reasons  why  Amer¬ 
icans  live  badly:  (1)  Because  their  tables  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  bad  food ;  (2)  because  there  is  no  good 
food  to  be  had ;  and  (3)  because  they  have  no  teeth 
to  eat  any  sort  of  food  with.  After  this,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  other  travellers  protesting  that  they 
have  eaten  many  a  dinner  in  America  which  the 
chefx  of  Europe  could  not  have  surpassed. 

The  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fi.sh,  says  Mr.  Rose,  are 
all  tasteless.  As  if  any  ode  but  an  ungrateful  man 
could  breathe  a  bai*sn  word  against  the  Spanish 
mackerel.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  that  the  shad 
is  vastly  overrated,  but  is  the  striped  bass  to  be 
cast  aside  with  scornful  words  ?  As  to  the  oysters 
(quite  incomparable  for  cooking  purposes),  Mr.  Rose 
calls  them  “  disgusting.”  They  are  as  long,  he  com¬ 
plains,  as  .an  adult’s  shoe.  He  mentions  somewhere 
that  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  one  of  the  clubs  in 
New  York.  If  he  had  tried  some  roast  oysters  for 
his  supper  one  night  at  the  “  Union,”  “  Slanhattan,” 
or  “New  York,”  he  would  have  risen  the  next 
morning  in  a  better  temper  with  a  people  who 
doubtless  arc  not  so  blessed  as  we  English,  but  who 
still  have  some  good  points  about  them,  and  manage 
to  get  through  the  world  with  a  fair  amount  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  themselves.  “  Cold  slaw  ”  (sliced  cab¬ 
bage)  is,  he  thinks,  “  decidedly  good.”  But  he  in¬ 
stantly  adds,  as  if  recollecting  his  purpose  not  to 
praise  anything,  “  A//er  all,  J  do  not  like  it.” 

New  York  is  a  dull  place  !  So  says  Mr.  Rose,  and 
no  words  could  better  describe  the  character  of  his 


experiences.  To  a  man  who  knows  New  York  it  is 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  enjoyable  cities  in  the 
world;  but  if  his  view  of  the  place  and  people  be 
circumscribed  by  the  prospect  from  the  hotel  win¬ 
dows,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  impressions 
should  be  gloomy^.  Bourbon  whiskey  is  “  filthy.” 

hLake  it  into  a  “  cocktail  ”  next  time,  Mr.  Rose. 
Clams  are  a  “  nasty-looking  fish  of  the  mussel  tribe,” 
to  which  we  may  say,  with  Dogberry,  “  Why,  this  is 
flat  perjury !  ”  The  “  little  nct^  clam  ”  is  a  delicious 
bivalve.  When  Mr.  Rose  is  capable  of  abusing 
clams,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  insinuating 
that  American  men  are  often  the  reverse  of  brave. 

“  The  pacific  tailor,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  army, 

“  has  sprung  from  his  shopboard,  and,  beating  his 
shears  into  a  broadsword,  has  rushed  into  the  field, 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  many  have  dis¬ 
played  the  better  part  of  valor.”  Such  is  what  we 
may,  without  offence,  call  a  ccKkney  account  of  an 
army  which  so  recently  performed  work  the  world  is 
not  likely  to  forget.  The  American  women  are  pad¬ 
ded  impostures.  Their  figures  are  bad.  “  A  clock¬ 
work  arrangement  to  give  the  eftect  of  a  he.aving 
bosom  is  a  farming  device,  and  so  are  various  pad¬ 
dings  and  stuffings  to  supply  natural  defect.”  'rheir 
morals,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are  not  much  better 
than  their  figures.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  hlr. 
Rose,  the  Americans  respect  their  women,  and 
think  them  quite  as  beautiful  and  virtuous  as  the 
women  of  any  other  nation.  But  when  English¬ 
men  think  differently,  they  say  so  with  true  British 
pluck  and  independence,  and  Americans  dearly  love 
them  for  it.  Are  we  not  “  one  people,”  speaking  a 
common  tongue,  and  loving  each  other  almost  to 
distraction?  We  have  at  any  rate  been  told  so 
pretty  often  of  late,  but  not  by  the  American  people. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  American  lady 
as  she  appears  eating  eggs  at  breakfast.  It  may  be 
mentioned  first  that  she  uses  rouge  and  white  paint 
(a  custom  quite  unknown  in  England),  and  has  an 
inordinate  love  of  beads  and  feathers,  in  which  she 
resembles  the  Indians.  She  also  cleans  her  nails 
with  a  penknife,  while  sitting  at  the  table.  Behold 
her  at  the  eggs  :  — 

“  She  then  proceeded  to  eat  them ;  but  apparently 
did  not  like  the  white,  for  she  spat  it  into  her  plate, 
from  which  she  subsequently  ate  ham  and  eggs,  and 
sausages,  liver  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  and  other 
delicacies,  finishing  up  with  cakes  and  molasses  ;  all 
of  which  she  washed  down  with  coffee  and  several 
tumblers  of  milk,  into  which  lumps  of  ice  are  put, 
which  render  it  very  agreeable.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Americans  love  us  so  much 
when  we  draw  these  charming  pictures  of  American 
ladies,  and  leave  people  to  infer  that  one  woman  is 
a  type  of  her  sex  V  “  There  is  no  community  of 
feeling  between  an  Englishman  and  American,” 
says  Mr.  Rose.  Not  much  in  this  case,  certainly. 
The  Germans  in  New  York,  he  further  tells  us,  are 
“  usually  Hebrews,”  —  a  statement,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  of  amazing  ignorance.  lie  speaks  of  Canada 
throughout  his  book  as  the  “  old  dominion,”  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  title  belongs  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  that  Canada  has  only  just  been  made 
info  a  “  dominion  ”  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He 
thinks  funerals  in  America  indecent,  and  would 
himself  preserve  a  “happy  medium.”  What  on 
earth  is  a  happy  medium  in  a  funeral  ?  All  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  country  is  limited  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  since  the  secession  the  power  in  Congress 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  an  inrerior 
class. 
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it  is 

'■  Mr.  Rose  goes  on :  “  We  know  that  the  Senate 

qualities  by  which  English  trade,  in  that  day  at 

the 

has  been  the  scene  of  personal  violence,  when  a  dig- 

least,  was  distinguished,  and  of  which  it  had  reason 
to  be  proud,  —  marked  the  industrial  career  of  the 

!  be 

.  nified  member  gave  one  of  his  peers  a  severe  can- 

win- 

ing.”  Mr.  Rose  omits  to  state  that  the  circumstance 

Peels.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade  they  encountered 

iions 

I  he  quotes  tends  to  di.sprovc  his  assertion  about  the 

with  brave  hearts.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  has  told  us 

.** 

"  altered  tone  of  Congress,  —  that  the  incident  oc- 

how,  at  the  time  of  a  great  financial  crisis,  when  sin¬ 
ister  rumors  touching  Mr.  Peel’s  solvency  were 

lOSP, 

!  curred  before  the  South  quitted  Congress,  and  that 

be,” 

the  outrage  was  committed  by  a  Southern  member. 

abroad,  Mrs.  Peel  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  went 

lis  is 

The  President  never  speaks  but  when  he  is  intoxi- 

to  church  to  brave  out  calumny.  Conflicts  with 

'ious 

cated,  —  poor  “  Andy  Johnson  !  ”  Never  was  a 

machine-breaking  artisans,  which  the  Peels,  like  the 

sing 

'  man  more  shamefully  slandered,  whatever  his  faults 

other  introducers  of  machinery,  had  to  encounter. 

ting 

^  as  a  politician  may  have  been.  George  Washington 

may  have  given  a  Tory  bias  to  the  temper  of  the 

ave. 

.  was  no  general,  and  was  prosy  at  the  council-board. 

house.  Immense  wealth  in  the  end  flowed  in :  as 

pi^ 

but  he  “  proclaimed  that  ‘  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.’  ”  He  never  proclaimed  anything  of  the 

usual,  a  great  part  of  it  was  invested  in  land ;  and. 

nis 

as  usual,  the  object  now  was  to  found  a  family.  The 

leld, 

kind.  Mr.  Rose  evidently  has  some  vague  echo  of 

baronetcy  came  from  Pitt,  the  disciple  of  Adam 

dis- 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  beating  about  his 

Smith,  who,  by  studying  the  commercial  interests 
and  financial  questions  which  the  aristocratic  and 

we 

brain.  Mr.  Thornton  is  much  to  be  pitied  for  being 

*  an 

'  doomed  to  live  in  such  a  society  as  that  of  Washing- 

classical  statesman  of  the  day  commonly  disdained. 

Id  is 

ton.  One  political  reflection  struck  Mr.  Rose  with 

bad  bound  commerce  to  his  fortunes.  One  of  the 

pad- 

great  force,  namely,  that  it  was  singular  a  people  so 

most  devoted  of  these  commercial  Pittites  was  the 

K 

ock- 

ready  to  annul  the  marriage  tie  should  object  to  the 

first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  embraced  with  fervor 

iring 

separation  between  North  and  South.  So  the  book 

the  whole  creed  of  his  leader,  its  fallacies  included. 

1  ! 

pad- 

runs  on.  We  have  quoted  enough  of  it.  Unless 

lie  voted  for  the  Resolution,  that  a  depreciated  pa- 

V 

heir 

the  whole  thing  is  intended  as  a  joke,  we  can  only 

per  note  was  as  good  as  a  pound  sterling ;  and  he 

l! 

tter 

1  say  that  Mr.  Rose  has  furnished  us  with  a  sorry  en- 

suffered  great  anguish  when  he  found  himself  the 

!  * 

Jlr. 

1  tertainmcnt.  We  have  written  for  the  most  part 

father  of  a  bullionist  and  a  resumer  of  cash  pay- 

‘ 

and 

!  under  the  assumption  that  the  author  is  playing  his 

ments. 

1 

the 

'  professional  part  of  the  funny  man.  But  he  may 

The  old  man  conceived  very  ambitious  hopes  for 

! 

lish- 

mean  it  all  seriously.  One  can  never  tell  what 

his  promising  son,  and  did,  it  seems,  some  mischief 
by  not  keeping  them  to  himself,  'rhe  young  Peel 

tish 

j  these  comic  [leople  are  really  at.  If  he  is  in  jest, 

S 

ove 

1  mav  time  mend  his  wit ;  and  if  he  is  in  earnest,  may 

was  to  be  a  second  Pitt,  and  he  was  led  in  his  boy- 

r 

2  a 

i  it  give  him  a  better  understanding. 

hood  to  the  altar,  and  devoted  to  the  gods  of  Castle- 

;  to 

so 

PEEL. 

reagh  and  Eldon.  Thus  he  was  a  bondsman  to  To¬ 
ryism  before  he  had  begun  to  think.  As  a  set-off. 

he  was  reared  in  a  home  where  the  middle-class 

1 

adv 
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virtues  reigned,  where  the  moral  law  was  observed. 

li 

be 

Pekl  —  he  belongs  now  to  the  past,  and  the  bai^ 

where  labor  was  honored,  where  frugality  was  re- 

11 

aint 

onetcy  may  be  laid  aside  —  had  the  misfortune  to 

garded  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  It  was  also  a  religious 

€ 

an 

be  bred  a  Tory,  and  deeply  committed  to  Toryism 

home,  and  Peel  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  religious 

I 

she 

at  a  moment  when  the  end  of  Toryism  was  near. 

man,  with  a  sincere  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

1 

ails 

This,  with  the  fell  exigencies  of  party,  darkened  a 

He  was  sent  to  the  most  aristocratic  school  of  the 

old 

career  which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  eminently 

day,  and  to  the  most  aristocratic  college  of  the  most 

successful,  is  spoken  of  on  the  whole  rather  with  a 

aristocratic  university.  Both  at  school  and  at  col- 

itly 

feeling  of  sadness.  He  was  more  fortunate,  how- 

lege  he  worked  hard.  His  examination  in  the  Ox- 

i 

ate, 

ever,  than  William  Pitt :  Pitt,  setting  out  as  a  pop- 

ford  schools  was  an  ovation,  and  gained  him  what 

and 

ular  minister,  ended  bv  being  the  slave  of  oligivrchic 

were  then  unprecedented  honors.  According  to 

her 

reaction ;  Peel,  setting  out  as  the  servant  of  oligar- 

Oxford  tradition,  he  had  already  contracted  the 

all 

chic  reaction,  ended  by  being  the  minister  of  the 

heaviness  and  pompousness  of  diction  which  official 

ral 

nation.  In  the  early  character  of  each  man  we  see. 

life  confirmed,  and  which  were  fatal,  not  to  business 

' 

)Ut, 

as  usual,  the  germ  of  the  later.  Pitt,  a  parliamen- 

speaking,  but  to  eloquence.  He  is  said,  in  translat- 

>1 

tary  and  economical  reformer,  did  not  hesitate  to 

ing  the  passage  of  Lucretius,  Suace  mart  mngno,  to 
have  rendered  .suate  “it  is  a  source  of  gratification.” 

!  ■) 

leh 

allow  himself  to  be  made  minister  by  an  unconstitu- 

‘  f 

3an 

tional  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Peel, 

Harrow  and  Oxford  taught  him  only  classics  and 

is 

as  a  youthful  Irish  secretary,  carrying  on  the  work 
of  Tory  coercion  in  Ireland,  was  already  an  Irish 

mathematics ;  but  his  speeches  show  that  he  read  a 

of 

good  deal  of  history,  and  he  ac<iuired  law  enough 

n,” 

reformer. 

for  the  purposes  of  a  legislator.  In  after  life  he 

iji 

ily. 

Peel  sprang,  and  derived  the  leading  features  of 

loved  scientific  men,  and  took  intei-est  in,  and  was 

are 

his  character,  from  the  very  core  of  English  Indus- 

capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  on,  scientific 

i  y 

to 

try.  His  ancestors  were  yeomen  in  the  north  of 

questions.  The  philosophy  of  history  was  still  un- 

1  1 

tda 

England.  Ilis  father  and  grandfather  were  leaders 

bom,  and  therefore  history  was  to  him,  not  a  chart 

ely 

in  the  great  inarch  of  industry  which  marked  the 

and  compa's,  but  at  most  a  record  of  experience. 

"ir- 

latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  made  Lan- 

His  theology  seems  to  have  remained  simply  the 

I 

de 

cashire  what  it  is. 

Church  of  England  Protestantism,  though  he  grew. 

i 

lie 

They  were  not  inventors,  like  Hargreaves,  Ark¬ 
wright,  or  Watt,  but  they  were  clear-sighted  and 

later  in  life,  more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  towards 

lid 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent  Ilis  ecclesiastical 

i 

on 

open-minded  appreciators  of  inventions,  which  they 

appointments,  when  he  was  a  minister,  were  m.ainly 
“High  and  Dry.”  He  .abhorred  the  Nec-Catholic 

[ 

re- 

applied  with  energy  and  success.  They  were,  in 

rn 

short,  as  manufacturers,  what  their  descendant  was  as 

school  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  and  by  it  he 

1 

ess 

a  statesman.  Solid  work,  integrity,  fortitude,  indom- 

was  in  turn  abhorred.  In  him,  Anglo-Saxon  antipa- 

!  s: 

or 

itable  perseverance,  the  best  qualifies  of  the  indus- 

thy  to  priestly  domination  was  the  root  of  the  aver- 

1  S: 

|l  trial  character  grafted  on  that  of  the  yeoman,  —  the 

sion.  < 
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Entering  Parliament  under  the  evil  star  of  a  great 
school-boy  reputation,  he  nevertheless  succeeded, 
not  in  a  brilliant,  but  in  a  solid  way.  The  doom  of 
his  mental  independence  was  soon  sealed  by  promo¬ 
tion  to  office  under  Percival.  Shortly  iifterwards, 
under  the  Liverpool  government,  he  was  sent,  when 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  as  Chief  Secretary  to 
Ireland.  It  was  a  proof  that  his  business  qualities 
and  his  strength  of  character  were  respected ;  but  a 
more  calamitous  distinction  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  young  man.  For  six  years,  the  most 
critical  years  of  all  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  opinion,  he  was  engaged  in  upholding  Ascen¬ 
dency,  and  doing  the  evil  work  oi  coercion.  The 
embers  of  1798  were  still  glowing,  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  raging,  and  large  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  con¬ 
spiracy  and  outrage,  which  assumed  almost  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  an  agrarian  civil  war.  Peel’s  associates 
were  the  satellites  of  Ascendency,  —  some  of  them 
red  with  the  blood  of  ’98,  —  men  whoso  cruelty  to¬ 
wards  the  subject  race  was  equalled  only  by  their 
corruption.  Corruption  and  force  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  springs  of  government,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  not  be  familiarized 
with  the  tise  of  both.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
he  did  not  contract  a  love  of  either ;  that  his  em¬ 
ployment  of  force  was  measured,  and,  as  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit,  humane,  and  that  he 
never,  we  believe,  was  suspected  of  perpetrating  a 
job  on  his  own  account. 

Peel  was  young,  his  blood  was  hot ;  he  was 
goaded  by  the  foul  and  slanderous  vituperation  of 
O’Connell,  who,  if  he  did  much  bjr  his  energy  to 
advance  Catholic  Emancipation,  did  much  by  the 
recklessness  of  his  tongue  to  retard  it.  Yet  Peel 
scarcely  ever  lost  his  temper;  he  scarcely  ever 
uttered  a  harsh  word  against  the  Irish  people  or 
their  religion :  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  a  nation  in  terms  of  kindness  and  re.spect  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  With  repression  he 
tried  to  combine  measures  of  improvement.  lie 
gave  the  country  a  good  police :  he  attempted  to 
give  it  united  education.  To  introduce  united  edu¬ 
cation  was  impossiblef  while  the  relations  of  the  two 
religions  and  the  two  races  to  each  other  were  such 
as  they  then  were ;  almost  as  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  to  introduce  united  education  for  whites 
and  blacks  into  the  Slave  States  of  America.  Peel 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  perfect  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  equality  is  the  first  condition  of  its  success. 
Such  a  policy,  however,  redeems  him  from  the  im¬ 
putation  implied  in  the  nickname  of  “  Orange 
Peel.”  He,  In  fact,  seemed  lukewarm  to  the  bigots 
and  terrorists  of  Ascendency.  And  this,  let  us  re¬ 
peat,  was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,  it  is  well  known,  O’Connell  stung  Peel  to 
what  in  the  present  day  would  be  a  ruinous  absurd¬ 
ity,  though  in  the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Can¬ 
ning  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland  almost 
an  inevitable  tribute  to  a  Carib  code  of  honor.  Had 
the  two  men  interchanged  shots,  they  might  possibly 
have  been  reconciled.  As  it  was,  the  feud  endured 
as  long  as  their  lives.  Once  an  equivocal  overture 
for  a  reconciliation  was  made  on  one  side,  but  it 
was  repelled  upon  the  other. 

Orange  orgies  were,  of  course,  intolerable  to  a 
man  of  Peel’s  culture  and  of  his  moderation.  Hence 
he  stood  rather  aloof  from  Castle  and  Dublin  socie¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  isolation,  together  with  his  early  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  formalities  and  restraints  of  office. 


produced,  or  perhaps  confirmed,  in  him  a  want 
of  social  tact  and  address,  which  stood  in  his 
way  when  he  had  to  lead  an  aristocratic  party. 
Not  that  any  man  was  more  fond  of  the  society 
of  his  friends,  or  gayer  or  more  genial  in  his  hour 
of  case ;  but  his  general  manner  was  stiff  and  cold, 
even  towards  those  whom  he  most  desired  to  attract 
and  please.  He  was  shy,  and  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  though  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  with  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  almost  shrink  from  the  eye  of  one  of  its  mes¬ 
sengers.  This,  no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  same 
nervous  temperament  which  rendered  him,  like 
many  men  of  fine  intellect,  very  sensitive  to  pain ; 
but  a  more  social  life  during  his  early  manhood 
might  have  cured  the  defect 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peel  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  merchants  and  men  of  business,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  secretaryship. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that  the  weak 
side  of  Peel’s  character  as  a  statesman  is  that  on 
which  critics  almost  exclusively  dwell,  his  relations 
with  a  party  and  his  share  in  organic  legislation ; 
the  strong  side  is  that  which  is  passed  over  in  com¬ 
parative  silence,  his  ordinary  and  practical  adminis¬ 
tration.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  he 
was  without  question  the  first  public  servant  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  not  the  first  in  position  only,  but  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  public  business,  and  in  capacity  for 
transacting  it  throughout  all  its  departments;  the 
man  to  whom  all  good  public  servants  looked  up  as 
their  model  and  their  worthy  chief.  He  must  be 
credited  with  all  the  industry,  the  self-control,  the 
patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part  required. 

His  integrity  was  as  great  as  his  other  qualities:  no 
jobbery,  no  connivance  at  abuses,  stains  his  name. 
Setting  party  questions  aside,  he  was  the  man  who  |i' 
would  have  been  chosen  as  the  chief  ruler  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  English 
people,  and  a  heavy  price  was  paid  for  party  when 
he  was  excluded  from  the  administration  during  ten 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  banished  from 
power  at  the  moment  when  the  national  confidence 
in  him  was  at  its  height. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  from  Peel’s  tem¬ 
perament  and  the  influence  of  his  early  connections, 
that  hatred  of  administrative  abuses,  and  openness 
to  administrative  reforms  should  be  united  in  him 
with  a  rooted  dislike  of  organic  change.  The  great¬ 
er  an  administrator  is,  the  more  contented  with  the 
existing  organs  of  government  he  is  likely  to  be. 
Such  characters  have  their  value  in  politics,  though 
they  fall  short  of  the  highest :  they  deserve  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  at  least,  in  comj)arison  with  those  of  politi¬ 
cians  in  whom  the  love  of  organic  change,  or  the 
readiness  to  accede  to  it,  is  the  n;8ult  of  administra¬ 
tive  incapacity  or  indolence ;  and  who,  having  no 
solid  claim  to  public  confidence  or  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  State,  turn  a  minority,  which  is  the 
settled  measure  of  their  own  feebleness  as  statesmen, 
into  a  “  practical,”  t'nat  is,  a  factitious  m.ajority,  at 
the  e.xpense  of  the  public  safety,  by  “  taking  leaps 
in  the  dark  ”  with  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Peel  had,  of  course,  to  take  a 
leading  part,  it  soon  became  the  leading  part,  in  the 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  thus 
became  desperately  committed  on  that  question; 
and  this  was  when  the  war  with  Napoleon  was  just 
over,  and  the  stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound 
for  twenty  years,  was  beginning  once  more  to  How. 
We  look  back  now  with  wondering  pity  on  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  Peel.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that, 


erroneons  as  these  reasonings  were  on  the  broad 
ground  of  policy  and  justice,  on  the  narrow  ground 
I  taken  by  Peel  and  bis  principal  antagonists  alike,  he 
I  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  They  asserted,  he 
I  denied,  that  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  legislature  was  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  constitution ;  and  his  denial  has 
prored  true.  They  asserted,  he  denied,  that  the 
Church  Establishment  of  Ascendency  would  stand 
firm  when  the  political  equality  of  Catholics  had 
been  recognized  by  the  law ;  and  we  see  that  it  was 
doomed  from  that  very  time.  Let  no  man  pledge 
himself  or  guarantee  any  settlement  against  logic  ; 
for  as  reason  in  the  end  rules  the  world,  Ic^c  in  the 
ii  end  is  fate.  England  yields  to  it  more  slowly  than 
j  other  nations,  but  even  England  yields  at  last  to  it. 

||  His  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation  no 
P  doubt  it  was  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly,  that 
II  gave  Peel  the  representation  of  Oxford  University, 
—  another  link  in  the  chain  which  bound  him.  We 
say  it  was  not  wholly  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  because,  undoubtedly,  there  was 
even  among  liberal-minded  men  a  general  mistrust 
,  of  the  character  of  Canning.  Peel  made  this 
change  in  his  position  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
the  horrors  of  Ireland.  He  refused  to  take  any  oth¬ 
er  place,  and  remained  out  of  office  for  three  years, 
an  independent  supporter  of  the  Government,  to 
whose  aid  he  came,  with  the  distorted  chivalry  of  offi¬ 
cialism,  in  the  case  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  though 
he  kept  aloof  from  all  the  filth  and  folly  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  (^ueen  Caroline.  In  this  interval 
it  was  that  he  had  the  glory  of  restoring  the  curren¬ 
cy,  and  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  economi¬ 
cal  and  financial  reputation  which  was  in  his  ca.se, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  every  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  nation,  a  sure  talisman  of  power.  He 
played  this  great  part  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  The 
Economists  in  making  him  Chairman  of  their  Com¬ 
mittee  paid  a  tribute,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  his  abili¬ 
ty  and  good  sense,  but  to  his  menness  of  mind.  In 
economy  the  spirit,  bound  by  Toryism  in  other  de¬ 
partments,  may  enjoy  its  freedom  with  seeming 
safety ;  but  the  examples  of  Peel  and  Gladstone, 
both  made  Liberals  through  economy,  show  that  the 
safety  is  only  seeming. 

Peel’s  return  to  office  as  Home  Secretary  under 
Liverpool  was  a  return  to  the  work  of  repression. 
Now,  however,  as  before  in  Ireland,  he  redeemed 
the  work  of  repression  by  uniting  it  with  reform. 
He  gave  London,  a  good  police ;  and  he  carried  a 
great  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  reform  ofthe 
criminal  law  he  had  been  preceded  by  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh ;  but  every  practical  statesman  must  be 
preceded  by  great  thinkers,  —  the  two  parts  can 
hardly  be  sustained  by  the  same  man.  Peel’s  bills, 
though  they  dealt  with  so  vast  a  multiplicity  of  de¬ 
tails,  passed  almost  as  they  were  brought  in.  Whether 
from  his  superior  diligence  and  conscientiousness,  or 
from  his  want  of  courtesy,  it  never  happened  to  him 
to  pass  a  bill  with  his  own  name  on  the  back,  and 
a  short  title  suggested  by  himself,  but  with  the  con¬ 
tents  contributed  by  miscellaneous  hands. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  maintained  as  Minister  the 
initiative  of  the  Government,  and  refused  to  pump 
the  House  for  a  policy.  This  was  called  “  turning 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vestry,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  guard-room.”  Each  is  now  a  foot¬ 
ball  field,  in  which  the  ball  of  organic  legislation  is 
kicked  by  the  players  at  large  towards  an  uncertain 
goal.  It  may  be  very  safely  said,  that,  at  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  session  of  1867,  not  twenty  members  of 
either  House  meant  to  pass  household  suffrage,  and 
least  of  all  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  materials  for  deciding  the  personal  questions 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  Canning’s  Govern¬ 
ment  are  hardly  even  yet  before  the  world.  We 
venture  with  diffidence  to  express  our  own  convic¬ 
tion  that  Peel  acted  in  all  essential  respects  honestly 
and  candidly  towards  Canning ;  that  so  far  from 
caballing  against  him  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  scarcely  acting  in  penect 
concert  with  the  Duke,  and  did  not  communicate 
with  Eldon  till  the  crisis  was  over;  and  that  he 
really  wanted  just  what  he  professed  to  want,  — 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Government,  with  a  Premier 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Canning  as  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
as  he  said  with  truth,  to  act  as  Home  Secretary, 
responsible  for  repression  in  Ireland,  under  a  Pre¬ 
mier  who  was  the  leading  advocate  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  That  he  aimed  himself  at  being 
Prime  Minister  we  do  not  believe ;  he,  was  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  his  ambition  was  under  the  control  of 
his  good  sense,  and  its  aim  was  not  nominal  position, 
but  the  solid  possession  of  power:  he  must  have 
known  that  he  could  not  be  the  real  head  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  Canning  was  a  member,  and  to  be 
a  Marquis  of  Carabas  was  by  no  means  in  his  line. 

If  people  think  that  he  was  so  unobservant  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  as  to  wish  at  this  moment  to  get 
into  a  separate  cockboat  of  reaction  with  Eldon  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  believe  they  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  their  lives.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  personally  disliked  Canning,  who,  as  he 
thought,  courted  the  King  by  mean  compliances, 
and  whose  general  character,  tainted,  as  it  unques¬ 
tionably  was,  with  a  tendency  to  intrigue,  was  highly 
uncongenial  to  his  own.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  personal  antipathy  was  shared  by 
Peel,  who  had  long  sat  at  Canning’s  side  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  felt  nis  fascination. 
That  any  of  the  attacks  on  Canning  were  instigated 
by  Peel  is  an  insinuation  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
proof :  those  attacks  needed  no  instigation  ;  and  by 
far  the  bitterest  of  them  were  made  by  men  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  Peel’s  influence.  The  suddenly 
developed  Liberalism  of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Jaco¬ 
bin,  and  the  most  insolent  and  offensive  of  all  the 
satellites  of  'Pory  reaction,  surprised  and  delighted 
his  old  enemies  :  it  surprised,  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  delight,  his  old  friends.  It  was  very 
natural  that  Canning  should  think  that  he  had  a  right 
to  the  premiership,  —  in  point  of  talent  he  unques¬ 
tionably  had  a  right ;  but  he  manmuvred  for  it  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  and  when  he  objected  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  a 
military  dictator,  supposing  the  objection  to  be  sin¬ 
cere,  he  was  hardly  acting  as  a  friend  towards  the 
Duke.  We  view  all  this  through  the  halo  of  Can¬ 
ning’s  Liberalism  and  his  melancholy  death,  —  a 
death  which  saved  his  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  for 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was  just 
as  reactionary  as  Wellington  or  Peel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Duke  did 
not  particularly  love  Peel.  We  may,  therefore, 
trust  the  Duke  on  a  point  of  character  which  he  was 
sure  to  mark  well :  “  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  said 
anything  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth.” 

'The  IVellington  and  Peel  Government  was  a  most 
vigorous  effort  to  stave  off  organic  change  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  Reform.  The  estimates  have  never 
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been  so  low  since.  By  the  retrenchment  of  places 
and  pensions,  the  ship  of  Toryism  was  cleared  of  a 
good  many  barnacles ;  but  the  barnacles  were  not 
pleased ;  and  they  conspired  with  Whigs  and  be¬ 
trayed  Protestants  in  overthrowing  the  ministry.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  for  the  head  of  that  minis¬ 
try  if  it  had  fallen  without  pressing  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation.  Under  our  system  of  party  government, 
the  conversion  of  a  minister  on  a  great  question 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  tender  at  least 
of  power  to  the  opposition.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  Peel’s  honesty  in  this  affair :  to 
resist  organic  change  till  it  could  be  resisted  no 
longer  was  then  and  always  the  natural  tendency 
of  his  mind.  For  the  rest,  the  change  was  made 
openly  and  frankly,  and  accompanied  with  a  full 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Canning.  It  enraged  the 
Orangemen,  of  course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  public  men,  shook  no  rational  man’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  British  statesmen. 

Had  Pe»:l  been  the  head  of  the  Government,  in¬ 
stead  of  Wellington,  it  seems  ])0S8ib1c  that  he  might 
so  far  have  recognized  necessity  as  to  bring  forward 
some  half-measure  of  reform.  But  he  would  never 
have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  nation.  Sentence 
has  long  since  been  passed  on  his  policy,  <and  that  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Reform.  But  two  things  should 
be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  their  error.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  no  experience  of  organic 
change  except  in  the  disn.'^trous  case  of  the  French 
lievolution.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  controversy 
respecting  Reform,  as  in  the  controversy  respecting 
Catholic  Emancipation,  upon  the  ground  taken  up 
by  both  parties  alike  they  were  in  the  right  and 
their  opponents  were  in  the  wrong. 

The  Whigs  maintained  that  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  was  not  democratic ;  Peel  maintained  that  it 
was ;  and  Peel’s  opinion  has  proved  true.  The  Re¬ 
form  Bill  of  1832  bore  in  its  womb  the  Reform  Bill 
of  18C7 ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  18C7  bears  in  its 
womb,  without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  democratic 
constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honor  of  his  party 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  long  exclusion  from  power, 
and  he  taught  them  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order 
of  things  and  to  regain  their  old  power  by  new 
means.  Among  all  the  anti-revolutionary  states¬ 
men  of  Europe,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who 
succeeded  in  terming  a  powerful  party,  resting,  not 
on  force  or  corruption,  but  on  free  opinion,  yet 
thoroughly  opposed  to  revolution.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  this  wiis  a  commonplace  achievement, 
let  him  inquire  of  M.  Guizot.  Alone  he  did  it. 
The  elements  of  Conservatism  of  course  were  there  ; 
the  English  love  of  order,  the  satiety  of  change,  the 
timidity  of  rank  aud  wealth.  But  that  which  gave 
the  elements  unity  and  consistency  was  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  bis  integrity,  his  unequalled 
administrative  capacity,  his  financial  reputation, 
above  all,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  with  the  middle 
class,  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  raised  to  power. 
Peel  led  the  aristocracy  without  gaining  their  affec¬ 
tion  ;  he  sympathized  heartily  with  the  people ;  but 
he  was  himself  middle  class.  The  Ministry  of  1834 
was  premature,  and  was  forced  ou  Peel  by  a  crisis, 
in  the  production  of  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it 
turned  out  well  for  Peel  and  his  party  ;  it  showed 
the  nation  what  Conservatism  was ;  that  it  was  not 
reaction ,  that  it  was  practical  refo.m  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  that  its  chief  was  by  far  the  ablest 
administrator  of  the  day.  From  that  moment  the 
restoration  of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  for  a 


time  at  least,  was  assured.  When  Peel  was  after¬ 
wards  taxed  with  ingratitude  to  his  party,  some¬ 
body  said  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  been  taxed 
with  ingratitude  to  the  Israelites  for  leading  them 
through  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  putting  the  case 
high,  but  certainly  never  did  a  party  owe  more  to 
the  sagacity  and  industry  of  its  chief. 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily  chosen. 
The  party  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  right¬ 
ly,  for  they  have  got  rid  of  the  thing.  Comiilulion- 
alist,  Tory,  and  Tory  Democrat,  are  the  names  be¬ 
tween  which  their  choice  wavers.  Const ilutionnlist 
will  hardly  fit  men  who  have  just  purchased  a 
twelvemonth's  ollice  by  an  organic  change  in  the 
constitution ;  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that 
some  one  would  call  a  “  constitutional  government  ” 
an  “  organized  hypocrisy.”  It  will  probably  be  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tory  Democrat,  that  they 
will  continue  their  downward  plunge,  and  show 
what  it  is  for  phrasemongers  and  lovers  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  turf  to  tamper  with  forces  which  have  laid  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  patience 
with  which,  at  an  age  when  ambitious  men  are  most 
restless,  because  they  feel  that  life  begins  to  wane, 
he  waited  for  real  power.  Nor  was  this  merely  the 

Iirudence  of  a  far-sighted  ambition.  Peel  was  an 
'Inglishmau  to  the  core,  and  thoroughly  patriotic ; 
he  respected  government,  and  would  never  have 
consented  to  overturn  it  by  a  trick.  When  the 
hour  came,  he  was  a  minister  indeed.  Apart  from 
the  brief  coruscation  of  Canning,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  memorable,  but  rather  revolutionary  than  ad¬ 
ministrative,  of  Lord  Grey,  the  eye,  in  ranging  over 
the  half-century  ending  with  184C,  rests  on  three 
great  administrations,  —  that  of  Chatham,  that  of  his 
son,  and  that  of  Peel.  The  glories  of  the  Peel  Gov¬ 
ernment,  like  those  of  the  government  of  Pitt,  were 
financial ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  government 
in  all  departments,  trusted  at  home,  and  respected 
by  foreign  nations.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  far  better 
government  as  a  whole,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
than  either  that  of  Chatham,  in  which  the  War 
Ollice  alone  was  great,  or  that  of  Pitt,  in  which 
some  of  the  departments  were  very  weak.  Its 
one  great  failure,  as  most  people  would  think,  was 
in  the  matter  of  railroads ;  and  of  that  failure  we 
have  heard  more  than  one  account  from  persons 
who  ought  to  be  well  informed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  not  a  good  judge 
of  men.  lie  managed,  however,  to  get  together  an 
administrative  staff  such  as  no  English  minister  had 
ever  had  before  him.  No  doubt  he  lacked  the 
eagle  eye  of  intuitive  genius ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  watched  men  carefully,  he  knew  good  work  when 
he  saw  it,  and  no  shade  of  groundless  antipathy  or 
personal  jealousy  ever  interfered  with  his  ajiprecia- 
tion  or  reception  of  any  man  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  colleague  or  lieutenant.  If  he  was  at  all  want¬ 
ing  in  range  of  sympathy,  he  can  hanlly  bo  said  to 
have  been  wanting  in  practical  comprehensiveness 
of  choice ;  for  his  stall' included  men  of  character,  and 
minds  as  widely  dill'erent  as  possible  from  his  own. 
In  truth,  it  was  so  heterogeneous  that  to  have  held 
it  together  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  capacity  and 
ascendency  of  its  chief.  If  be  was  guided  a  good 
deal  by  general  reputation  to  the  sort  of  ability 
which  he  wanted,  general  reputation  was  a  pretty 
safe  guide.  He  was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward 
young  men ;  and  if  from  his  defect  of  manner  he 
had  not  the  power  of  fascinating  them,  he  did  make 
them  thoroughly  feel  that  he  took  an  interest  in 
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them,  and  that  their  merit  would  not  pass  unob-  1 
served.  The  practical  question,  however,  is.  If  ho 
was  so  bad  a  judge  of  men,  what  mistakes  did  he 
make,  cither  in  the  way  of  commission  or  omis¬ 
sion  ?  Only  one  specific  charge,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  brought  against  him,  and  that  in 
the  w.ay  of  omission.  But  the  person  in  question, 
according  to  his  own  eulogists,  revealed  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  ability  for  the  first  time  by  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Before  that,  he 
had  endeavored  to  attract  his  leader’s  notice  only 
by  venomous  vituperation  of  Peel’s  opponents,  which 
Peel,  identifying  the  dignity  of  his  eminent  oppo¬ 
nents  with  his  own,  did  not  care  to  encourage,  or 
with  fulsome  adulation  of  Peel  himself,  which  Peel 
had  the  sense  and  good  taste  to  abhor.  If  Peel’s 
memory  is  to  be  arraigned.  Lord  Derby,  who  shared 
the  responsibility,  ought  to  be  put  into  the  witness- 
bo.x.  The  better  the  facts  of  this  case  are  known, 
the  more  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Peel  did  what 
was  right  for  the  public  service,  for  his  party,  and 
for  his  own  honor. 

The  fall  of  Peel’s  government  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
Conservatism,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe. 
It  had  great  influence  over  the  kindred  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  would  probably  have  saved 
the  French  monarchy  by  its  counsels  from  the  des¬ 
perate  policy  which  brought  on  the  revolution  of 
1818. 


“  Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres.” 


No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism  would  have 
come ;  but  it  might  have  been  longer  in  coming,  and 
have  come  in  a  milder  form. 

There  is  no  longer  any  tpiestion  as  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  nobody  who  is 
not  fit  for  a  political  Bedlam  now  maintains  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing,  commercial,  and  mining  nation  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  food  produced  on  its  agricultur¬ 
al  area  in  order  to  keep  up  rents.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  question  as  to  Peel’s  conduct  towards  the  Op¬ 
position  :  towards  them,  he  did  all  that  the  rules 
of  the  unwritten  constitution  reqtiired :  he  was  not 
Iwund  to  do  more,  considering  that  their  own  sud¬ 
den  conversion  to  Free  Trade  was  a  transparent 
party  move.  The  only  question  is  whether  Peel 
behaved  rightly  towards  his  party.  And  the  answer 
to  this  must  depend  mainly  on  the  answer  to  the 
further  question,  AVhat  is  the  duty  of  a  party  lead¬ 
er,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  towards 
his  followers,  when  events  have  proved  to  his  con¬ 
viction  that  party  policy  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  national  interest,  or  even  with  the  national 
safety  'i 

Peel  was  in  principle  a  Free-Trader;  he  was 
known  to  be  one,  and  suspected  on  that  account  by 
the  extreme  Protectionists  of  his  party. 

But  he  was  an  honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies 
which  had  misled  Pitt  on  the  special  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  particularly  to  the  notion  that  their 
repeal  would  o<;c;i8ion  violet#  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  food.  He  was  also  sincerely  anxious  to  up¬ 
hold  the  landed  aristocracy,  though  he  had  shown 
clearly  enough  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  mere  commercial  interest  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  party.  Probably,  being  trained  to  economical 
reasoning,  he  was  more  or  less  shaken  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  discussion.  Then  came  the  famine,  which 
had  the  same  decisive  effect  on  his  mind  as  the  cri¬ 
sis  of  the  Catholic  agitation  in  1 829.  That  the  land- 
owners  should  be  very  angry  at  his  conversion  was 


natural ;  but  we  ask  again,  as  a  minister  chaiged 
with  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  nation,  what  was 
he  to  do  ■?  What  could  he  do  but  act  rightly  to¬ 
wards  the  nation  and  take  the  consequences  of  party 
vengeance  as  he  did  ? 

It  is  said  that  he  should  have  called  his  party  to¬ 
gether.  The  remark  is  natural,  but  was  it  not  certain 
that,  if  he  did,  the  mass  of  them  would  go  with  Lord 
Derby,  and  that  thus  bad  would  be  made  worse  ? 
They  have  recently  been  wheedled  by  caucusing 
into  household  suffrage.  But  household  suflrage 
only  touched  their  principles  ;  Free  Trade,  as  they 
thought,  touched  their  pockets.  After  all  the  best  of 
them,  in  or  out  of  oftice.  did  go  with  their  leader, 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in  his  policy  and  would  have 
continued  to  follow  him.  Nor  was  it  on  the  Com 
Laws,  in  fact,  that  his  government  fell.  It  fell  by 
an  intrigue,  the  contriver  of  which,  though  he  as¬ 
sumed  we  guise  of  a  Protectionist  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resentment  of  that  section  against 
the  minister,  was  himself  a  Free-Trader,  and  had 
commenced  a  series  of  malignant  attacks  on  Peel 
long  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  threat¬ 
ened,  and  from  motives  entirely  unconnected  with 
that  question.*  This  gentleman  has  himself  nar¬ 
rated  the  cause  of  the  intrigue  in  the  biography  of 
his  “  friend  ”  Lord  George  Bentinck,  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  which  leaves  history  nothing  to  desire. 

He  gloats  over  the  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seeing  the  country  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  so  long 
led,  file  past  him  to  the  destruction  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Could  the  veil  of  the  future  have  been  lifted. 
Peel  might  have  seen  the  same  men  filing  past  the 
same  spot,  first  to  condemn  Protection  and  then  to 
carry  household  suffrage,  in  order  to  gratify  the  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  their  meet 
reward  for  hounding  on  slanderers  against  the  honor 
of  a  chief  who  had  given  life  to  their  party  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  and  whose  motives  they  must  have 
known  to  be  honorable  and  patriotic,  whether  his 
course  was  right  or  wrong. 

One  incident  of  these  debates,  triumphantly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  “  the  Canning  Episode,” 
was  an  attempt  of  the  two  “  friends”  to  fasten  upon 
the  personal  honor  of  Peel  a  charge  of  having  con¬ 
tinued  dishonestly  to  oppose  Canning  on  the  Catholic 
question,  when  he  had  himself  intimated  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  the  time  for  concession  had  arrived. 
The  charge  was  totally  unfounded ;  it  was  in  fact 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  which  was  that  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  w.as  shaken,  and  was  prevented 
from  giving  way  by  the  obstinacy  of  Peel ;  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  himself  has  formally  withdrawn  it,  though  he 
characteristically  labors  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  his 
readers  the  impression  that  it  is  true.  As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  conclusive  answer  to  it  is  that,  long 
after  the  events  in  question,  he  had  himself  written 
florid  panegyrics  on  the  “  chivalry  ”  of  Peel.  From 
what  source  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  led  the 
attack,  derived  the  calumny,  may  be  matter  for 
speculation.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  it  was  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  hearth.  If  so,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  his  temperament,  having  been  Can¬ 
ning’s  private  secretary,  and  closely  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  should  have  become,  as  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  says  he  did,  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  should  even,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  previous  occasion  taunted  Peel  with 

♦  A  recent  article  In  Blackwood^  Inspired,  but  not  accurate,  justi* 
fies  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Plsraeli  oo  Sir  Robert  l*eel  on  the  ground  of 
provocatioo  given  by  Peel  In  the  debates  on  the  Com  Laws.  The 
attacks,  we  repeat,  bod  commenced  in  their  full  malignity  before. 
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treAcheiy  to  Canning,  have  ascribed  the  attack  to 
personal  motives. 

Lord  Derby,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago,  stated  that  he  had  sounded  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  the  reorga''ization  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  that  the  Duke  in  reply  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  after  what  had  happened. 
Peel  could  not  be  leader  again,  and  that  Lord 
Derby  ought  to  take  that  place.  The  Duke  had 
been  a  member  of  the  government  which  repealed 
the  Com  Laws,  and  was  of  course  responsible  for 
that  measure,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  as 
Emperor  Sigismund  was  “  above  grammar,”  the 
Duke  was  above  all  ordinary  rules,  and  the  position 
and  responsibilities  of  constitutional  Ministers  were 
things  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  unable 
to  understand.  Thus,  Lord  Derby  was  consecrated 
to  the  leadership,  and,  having  been  always  restless  in 
subordinate  positions,  he  was  made  perfectly  happy 
by  being  placed  in  the  most  subordinate  position  of 
all.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he  has  three 
times  snatched  a  brief  period  of  office,  and  paid  for 
it  by  ruinous  sacrifices  of  principle  and  moral  posi¬ 
tion.  The  “  policy,”  which  was  to  be  so  much  more 
consistent,  intelligible,  and  statesmanlike  than  that 
of  Peel,  consists  in  its  latest  development,  of  exclu¬ 
sion  of  dissenters  from  the  Universities  and  of  Jews 
from  Parliament,  Irish  Church  Establishment,  an 
unreformed  House  of  Lords,  and  Household  Suf¬ 
frage.  As  to  the  grandiloquent  promises  of  taking 
in  hand  the  “  Condition-of- England  question,”  they 
sleep  with  the  poetry  of  Lord  John  Manners. 
There  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  them  ;  while 
the  energies  of  the  party  have  been  of  late  years 
mainly  absorbed  in  hunting  down  the  only  states¬ 
man  of  the  day  who  has  made  any  serious  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Peel  never  again  showed  any  disposition  to  form 
a  party,  or  to  cncour^e  any  one  to  follow  his  ban¬ 
ner.  But  if  he  had  lived,  the  nation  would  probably 
have  brought  him  into  power  in  defiance  of  the  old 
parties,  and  would  thereby,  perhaps,  have  given  a 
severe  shock  to  the  old  party  system.  He  would 
have  come  in,  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  initiate  or¬ 
ganic  change, — which  was  absolutely  alien  to  his 
mind,  —  but  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  the  broadest  administrative  and  economical  re¬ 
form.  He  would  thus  have  smoothed  the  way  and 
prepared  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  the  organic 
changes  which,  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  had 
become  inevitable.  What  is  more,  he  would  have 
taught  the  nation  a  wholesome  lesson  of  loyalty  to  a 
truly  national  government.  His  government  of 
1841  was  in  fact  rapidly  attaining  this  national  po¬ 
sition  when  it  became  entangled  in  the  fatal  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  and  intrigue. 

Peel  by  his  will  renounced  a  peerage  for  his  son 
and  a  public  funeral  for  himself.  It  would  probably 
be  a  mistake  to  think  that  his  mind  was  moving  on 
the  subject  of  the  peerage,  of  which  he  had  alwavs 
been  so  loyal  and  scrupulous  a  conservator ;  he  only 
meant  that,  like  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  a  peerage  in  his  own  family.  In  his  dislike  of  a 
public  funeral,  something  may  have  mingled  of  shrink¬ 
ing  from  hatred  and  calumny,  as  well  as  of  the  natural 
desire  of  a  genuine  worker,  after  a  long  day’s  work,  to 
repose  in  privacy  and  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not 
among  those  whom  he  rivalled,  but  amongthose  whom 
he  loved,  rest  the  ashes  of  Robert  Peel.  They  are  the 
ashes  of  as  able,  as  upright,  and  as  faithful  a  public 
servant  as  ever  did  the  work  of  the  English  nation. 


NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ABOARD  SHIP. 

My  journeys  as  Uncommercial  Traveller  for  the 
firm  of  Human  Interest  Brothers  have  not  slack¬ 
ened  since  I  last  reported  of  them,  but  have  kept 
me  continually  on  the  move.  I  remain  in  the  same 
idle  employment.  I  never  solicit  an  order,  I  never 
get  any  commission,  I  am  the  rolling  stone  that 
gathers  no  moss,  —  unless  any  should  by  chance  he 
found  among  these  Samples. 

Some  half  a  year  ago,  I  found  myself  in  my  idlest, 
dreamiest,  and  least  accountable  condition  alto¬ 
gether,  on  board  ship,  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Of 
all  the  good  ships  afloat,  mine  was  the  good  steam¬ 
ship  Russia,  Captain  Cook,  Cunard  Line,  bound 
for  Liverpool.  What  more  could  I  wish  for  ? 

I  had  nothing  to  wish  for  but  a  prosperous  pas¬ 
sage.  My  salad-days,  when  I  was  green  of  visage 
and  sea-sick,  being  gone  with  better  things  (and 
worse),  no  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before. 

I  might,  but  a  few  moments  previously,  have  imi¬ 
tated  Sterne,  and  said,  “  ‘  And  yet,  methinks,  Euge- 
nius  ’  —  laying  my  forefinger  wistfully  on  his  coat- 
sleeve  thus  —  ‘  and  yet,  methinks,  Eugenius,  ’t  is  but 
sorry  work  to  part  with  thee,  for  what  fresh  fields 
....  my  dear  Eugenius  ....  can  be  fresher  than 
thou  art,  and  in  what  pastures  new  shall  I  find 
Eliza  —  or  call  her,  Eugenius,  if  thou  wilt,  Annie,’  ” 
—  I  say  I  might  have  done  this ;  but  Eugenius  was 
gone,  and  I  had  n’t  done  it 

I  was  resting  on  a  skylight  on  the  hurricane-deck, 
watching  the  working  of  the  ship  very  slowly  about, 
that  she  might  head  for  England.  It  was  high  noon 
on  a  most  brilliant  day  in  April,  and  the  beautiful 
bay  was  glorious  and  glowing.  Full  many  a  time, 
on  shore  there,  had  I  seen  the  snow  come  down, 
down,  down  (itself  like  down),  until  it  lay  deep  in  all 
the  ways  of  men,  and  particularly,  as  it  seemed,  in 
my  way,  for  I  had  not  gone  dry-shod  many  hours 
for  months.  Within  two  or  three  days  last  past 
had  I  watched  the  feathery  fall  setting  in  with  the 
ardor  of  a  new  idea,  instead  of  dragging  at  the 
skirts  of  a  worn-out  winter,  and  permitting  glimpses 
of  a  fresh  young  spring.  But  a  bright  sun  and  a 
clear  sky  had  melted  the  snow  in  the  great  crucible 
of  nature,  and  it  had  been  poured  out  again  that 
morning  over  sea  and  land,  transformed  into  myr¬ 
iads  of  gold  and  silver  sparkles. 

The  ship  was  fragrant  with  flowers.  Something 
of  the  old  Mexican  passion  for  flowers  may  have 
gradually  passed  into  North  America,  where  flowers 
are  luxuriously  grown  and  tastefully  combined  in 
the  richest  profusion ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  such 
gorgeous  farewells  in  flowers  had  come  on  board, 
that  the  small  officer’s  cabin  on  deck,  which  I  ten¬ 
anted,  bloomed  over  into  the  adjacent  scuppers, 
and  banks  of  other  flowers  that  it  could  n’t  hold, 
made  a  garden  of  the  unoccupied  tables  in  the  pas¬ 
sengers’  saloon.  Th»se  delicious  scents  of  the  shore, 
mingling  with  the  fresh  airs  of  the  sea,  made  the 
atmosphere  a  dreamy,  an  enchanting  one.  And  so, 
with  the  w.atch  aloft  setting  all  the  sails,  and  with 
the  screw  below  revolving  at  a  mighty  rate,  and 
occasionally  giving  the  ship  an  angry  shake  for 
resisting,  I  fell  into  my  idlest  ways  and  lost  myself. 

As,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  I  lying  there,  or 
some  other  entity  even  more  mysterious,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  I  was  far  too  lazy  to  look  into.  What  did  it 
signify  to  me  if  it  were  I  —  or  to  the  more  myste- 
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!|  rious  entity  —  if  it  were  he  ?  Equally  as  to  the 
!  remembrances  that  drowsily  floated  by  me,  —  or  by 
him,  —  why  ask  when,  or  where,  the  things  hap¬ 
pened  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  befell  at  some 
time,  somewhere  ? 

There  was  that  assisting  at  the  Church  Service 
on  board  another  steamship,  one  Sunday,  in  a  stiff 
breeze.  Perhaps  on  the  passage  out  No  matter. 
Pleasant  to  hear  the  ship’s  bells  go,  as  like  church- 
bells  aa  they  could ;  pleasant  to  see  the  watch  off 
duty  mustered,  and  come  in  ;  best  hats,  best  Guern¬ 
seys,  washed  hands  and  faces,  smoothed  heads.  But 
then  arose  a  set  of  circumstances  so  rampantly  com¬ 
ical,  that  no  check  which  the  gravest  intentions 
could  put  upon  them  would  hold  them  in  hand. 
Thus  the  scene.  Some  seventy  passengers  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  saloon  tables.  Prayer-books  on  tables. 
Ship  rolling  heavily.  Pau.se.  No  minister.  Rumor 
has  related  that  a  modest  young  clergyman  on 
board  has  responded  to  the  captain’s  request  that  be 
will  officiate.  Pause  again,  and  very  heavy  rolling. 

Closed  double  doors  suddenly  burst  open,  and  two 
strong  stewards  skate  in,  supporting  minister  be¬ 
tween  them.  General  appearance  as  of  somebody 
picked  up,  drunk  and  incapable,  and  under  convey¬ 
ance  to  station-house.  Stoppage,  pause,  and  particu¬ 
larly^  heavy  rolling.  Stewards  watch  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  balance  themselves,  but  cannot  balance 
minister ;  who,  struggling  with  a  drooping  head  and 
a  backward  tendency,  seems  determined  to  return 
below,  while  they  are  as  determined  that  he  shall  be 
got  to  the  reading-desk  in  mid-saloon.  Desk  porta¬ 
ble,  sliding  away  down  a  long  table,  and  aiming 
itself  at  the  breasts  of  various  members  of  the  con¬ 
jugation.  Here  the  double  doors,  which  have 
been  carefully  closed  by  other  stewards,  fly  open 
a^ain,  and  worldly  passenger  tumbles  in,  seemingly 
with  Pale  Ale  designs:  who,  seeking  friend,  says 
“  Joe  !  ”  Perceiving  incongruity,  says  “  Hullo  ! 
Beg  yer  pardon !  ”  and  tumbles  out  again.  All  this 
time  the  congregation  have  been  breaking  up  into 
sects,  —  as  the  manner  of  congregations  often  is,  — 
each  sect  sliding  away  by  itself,  and  all  pounding 
the  weakest  sect  which  slid  first  into  the  corner. 
Utmost  point  of  dissent  soon  attained  in  every  cor¬ 
ner,  and  violent  rolling.  Stewards  at  length  make 
a  dash  ;  conduct  minister  to  the  mast  in  the  centre 
of  the  saloon,  which  he  embraces  with  both  arms  ; 
skate  out;  and  leave  him  in  that  condition  to  ar¬ 
range  affairs  with  flock. 

There  was  another  Sunday,  when  an  officer  of 
the  ship  read  the  Service.  It  was  quiet  and  impres¬ 
sive,  until  we  fell  upon  the  dangerous  and  perfectly 
unnecessary  experiment  of  striking  up  a  hymn. 
After  it  was  given  out,  we  all  rose,  but  everybody  left 
it  to  somebody  else  to  begin.  Silence  resulting,  the 
officer  (no  singer  himself)  rather  reproachfully  gave 
us  the  first  line  again,  upon  which  a  rosy  pippin  of 
an  old  gentleman,  remarkable  throughout  the  pas¬ 
sage  for  his  cheerful  politeness,  gave  a  little  stamp 
with  his  boot  (as  if  he  were  leading  off  a  country 
dance),  and  blithely  warbled  us  into  a  show  of  joining. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  we  became,  through  these 
tactics,  so  much  refreshed  and  encouraged,  that 
none  of  us,  howsoever  unmelodious,  would  submit  to 
be  left  out  of  the  second  verse ;  while  as  to  the 
third  we  lifted  up  our  voices  in  a  sacred  howl  that 
left  it  doubtful  whether  we  were  the  more  boastful 
of  the  sentiments  we  united  in  professing,  or  of  pro¬ 
fessing  them  with  a  most  discordant  defiance  of 
time  and  tune. 

“  Lord  bless  us,”  thought  I,  when  the  fresh  remem¬ 


brance  of  these  things  made  me  laugh  heartily,  alone 
in  the  dead  water-gurgling  waste  of  the  night,  what 
time  1  was  wedged  into  my  berth  by  a  wooden  bar, 
or  I  must  have  rolled  out  of  it,  “  what  errand  was  I 
then  upon,  and  to  what  Abyssinian  point  had  public 
events  then  marched  ?  No  matter  aa  to  me.  And 
as  to  them,  if  the  wonderful  popular  rage  for  a  play¬ 
thing  (utterly  confounding  in  its  inscrutable  unrea¬ 
son)  had  not  then  lighted  on  a  poor  young  savage 
boy,  and  a  poor  old  screw  of  a  horse,  and  hauled  the 
first  off  by  the  hair  of  his  princely  head  to  ‘  inspect  ’ 
British  volunteers,  and  hauled  the  second  off  by  the 
hair  of  his  equine  tail  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  why  so 
much  the  better  for  all  of  us  outside  Bedlam !  ” 

So,  sticking  to  the  ship,  I  was  at  the  trouble  of 
asking  myself  would  I  like  to  show  the  grog  dis¬ 
tribution  in  “  the  fiddle  ”  at  noon,  to  the  Grand 
United  Amalgamated  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
Yes,  I  think  I  should.  I  think  it  would  do  them 
good  to  smell  the  rum,  under  the  circumstances. 
Over  the  grog,  mixed  in  a  bucket,  presides  the 
boatswain’s  mate,  small  tin  can  in  hand.  Enter  the 
crew,  the  guilty  consumers,  the  grown-up  Brood  of 
Giant  Despair,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Band  of 
youthful  angel  Hope.  Some  in  boots,  some  in  leg¬ 
gings,  some  in  tarpaulin  overalls,  some  in  frocks,  some 
in  pea-coats,  a  very  few  in  jackets,  most  with  sou’¬ 
wester  hats,  all  with  something  rough  and  rugged 
round  the  throat ;  all,  dripping  salt  water  where 
they  stand ;  all  pelted  by  weather,  besmeared  with 
grease,  and  blackened  by  the  sootj^  r>gg'Dp- 

Each  man’s  knife  in  its  sheath  in  his  girdle,  loos¬ 
ened  for  dinner.  As  the  first  man,  with  a  know¬ 
ingly  kindled  eye,  watches  the  filling  of  the  poisoned 
chalice  (truly  but  a  very  small  tin  mug,  to  be  pro¬ 
saic),  and,  tossing  back  his  head,  tosses  the  contents 
into  himself,  and  passes  the  empty  chalice  and 
passes  on,  so  the  second  man,  with  an  anticipatory 
wipe  of  his  mouth  on  sleeve  or  neck-kerchief,  bides 
his  turn,  and  drinks  and  hands,  and  passes  on.  In 
whom,  and  in  each,  as  his  turn  approaches,  beams  a 
knowingly  kindled  eye,  a  brighter  temper,  and  a 
suddenly  awakened  tendency  to  be  jocose  with  some 
shipmate.  Nor  do  I  even  observe  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ship’s  lamps,  who  in  right  of  his  office 
has  a  double  allowance  of  poisoned  chalices,  seems 
thereby  vastly  degraded,  even  though  he  empties 
the  chalices  into  himself,  one  after  the  other,  much 
as  if  he  were  delivering  their  contents  at  some  ab¬ 
sorbent  establishment  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest  But  vastly  comforted  I  note  them  all  to 
be,  on  deck  presently,  even  to  the  circulation  of  a 
redder  blood  in  their  cold  blue  knuckles ;  and  when 
I  look  up  at  them  lying  out  on  the  yards,  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  for  life  among  the  beating  sails,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  see  the  justice  of  visiting  on  them  —  or  on 
me  —  the  drunken  crimes  of  any  number  of  crimi¬ 
nals  arraigned  at  the  heaviest  of  Assizes. 

Abetting  myself  in  my  idle  humor,  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  recalled  life  on  board  of  one  of  those  mail 
packets,  as  I  lay,  part  of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of 
New  York  O!  The  regular  life  began  —  mine  al¬ 
ways  did,  for  I  never  got  to  sleep  afterwards  —  with 
the  rigging  of  the  pump  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and 
washing  down  of  the  decks.  Any  enormous  giant 
at  a  prodigious  hydropathic  establishment,  conscien¬ 
tiously  undergoing  the  Water  Cure  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments,  and  extremely  particular  about  cleaning 
his  teeth,  would  make  those  noises.  Swash,  splash, 
scrub,  rub,  toothbrush,  bubble,  swash,  splash,  bubble, 
toothbrush,  splash,  splash,  bubble,  rub.  Then  the 
day  would  break,  and,  descending  from  my  berth  by 
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a  graceful  ladder  composed  of  half-opened  drawers 
beneath  it,  I  would  reopen  my  outer  dead-light  and 
my  inner  sliding  window  (closed  by  a  watchman 
during  the  Water  Cure),  and  would  look  out  at  the 
long-rolling,  lead-colored,  white-topped  waves  over 
which  the  dawn,  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  cast  a 
level,  lonely  glance,  and  through  which  tne  ship 
fought  her  melancholy  way  at  a  terrific  rate.  And 
now,  lying  down  again,  awaiting  the  season  for 
broiled  bam  and  tea,  I  would  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  —  the  Screw. 

It  might  be,  in  some  cases,  no  more  than  the 
voice  of  Stomach,  but  I  called  it  in  my  fancy  by  the 
higher  name.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  all  of  us,  all  day  long,  endeavoring  to  stifle  the 
Voice.  Because  it  was  under  everybody’s  pillow, 
everybody's  plate,  everybody’s  can^j-stool,  every¬ 
body’s  book,  everybody’s  occupation.  Because,  we 
pretended  not  to  hear  it,  especially  at  meal-times, 
evening  whist,  and  morning  conversation  on  deck  ; 
but  it  was  always  among  us  in  an  under  monotone, 
not  to  be  drowned  in  pea-soup,  not  to  be  shuffled 
with  cards,  not  to  be  diverted  by  books,  not  to  be 
knitted  into  any  pattern,  not  to  be  walked  away 
from.  It  was  smoked  in  the  weediest  cigar,  and 
drunk  in  the  strongest  cocktail ;  it  was  conveyed  on 
deck  at  noon  with  limp  ladies,  who  lay  there  in 
their  wrappers  until  the  stars  shone ;  it  waited  at 
table  with  the  stewards ;  nobody  could  put  it  out 
with  the  lights.  It  wits  considered  (.os  on  shore)  ill- 
bred  to  acknowledge  the  Voice  of  Conscience.  It 
was  not  polite  to  mention  it.  One  squally  day  an 
amiable  gentleman  in  love  gave  much  oflence  to  a 
surrounding  circle,  including  the  object  of  his  at¬ 
tachment,  by  saying  of  it,  after  it  had  goaded  him 
over  two  easy-chairs  and  a  skylight,  “  Screw  1  ” 

Sometimes  it  would  appear  subdued.  In  fleeting 
moments,  when,  bubbles  of  champagne  pervaded  the 
nose,  or  when  there  was  “hot  pot’’  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  when  an  old  dish  we  had  had  regularly  every 
day  was  described  in  that  offleial  document  by  a 
new  name,  —  under  such  excitements,  one  would 
almost  believe  it  hushed.  The  ceremony  of  wash¬ 
ing  plates  on  deck,  performed  after  every  meal  by  a 
circle  as  of  ringers  of  crockery  triple-bob  majors  for 
a  prize,  would  keep  it  down.  Hauling  the  reel, 
taking  the  sun  at  noon,  posting  the  twenty-four 
hours’  run,  altering  the  ship’s  time  by  the  meridian, 
casting  the  waste  food  overboard,  and  attracting  the 
eager  gulls  that  followed  in  our  wake  ;  these  events 
would  suppress  it  for  a  while.  But  the  instant  any 
break  or  pause  took  place  in  any  such  diversion,  the 
Voice  would  be  at  it  again,  importuning  us  to  the 
last  extent.  A  newly  married  young  pair,  who  walked 
the  deck  affectionately  some  twenty  miles  per  day, 
would,  in  the  full  flush  of  their  exercise,  suddenly 
become  stricken  by  it,  and  stand  trembling,  but 
otherwise  immovable,  under  its  reproaches. 

When  this  terrible  monitor  was  most  severe  with 
us  was  when  the  time  approached  for  our  retiring 
to  our  dens  for  the  night.  When  the  lighted  can¬ 
dles  in  the  saloon  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
the  deserted  glasses  with  spoons  in  them  grew  more 
and  more  numerous.  When  waifs  of  toasted  cheese 
and  strays  of  sardines  fried  in  batter  slid  languidly 
to  and  fro  in  the  table-racks.  When  the  man  who 
always  read  had  shut  up  his  book  and  blown  out  his 
candle.  When  the  man  who  always  talked  had 
ceased  from  troubling.  When  the  man  who  was 
always  medically  reported  as  going  to  have 
delirium  tremens,  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 
When  the  man  who  every  night  devoted  himself  to 
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a  midnight  smoke  on  deck,  two  hours  in  length,  and  ! 
who  every  night  was  in  bed  within  ten  minutes  afte^  i 
wards,  was  buttoning  himself  up  in  his  third  coat  for  | 
his  hardy  vigil.  For  then,  as  we  fell  off  one  by  one,  I 
and,  entering  our  several  hutches,  came  into  a 
peculiar  atmosphere  of  bilge-water  and  Windsor 
soap,  the  Voice  would  shake  us  to  the  centre.  Woe 
to  us  when  we  sat  down  on  our  sofa,  watching  the 
swinging  candle  forever  trying  and  retrying  to  stand 
upon  his  head,  or  our  coat  upon  its  peg  imitating  us  ! 
as  we  appeared  in  our  gymnastic  days  by  sustaining  | 
itself  horizontally  from  the  wall,  in  emulation  of  the 
lighter  and  more  facile  towels !  Then  would  the  ; 
Voice  especially  claim  us  for  its  prey,  and  rend  us  ' 
all  to  pieces.  | 

Lights  out,  we  in  our  berths,  and  the  wind  rising, 
the  Voice  grows  angrier  and  deeper.  Under  the  ; 
mattress  and  under  the  pillow,  under  the  sofa  and  ; 
under  the  washing-stand,  under  the  ship  and  under  | 
the  sea,  seeming  to  arise  from  the  foundations  under 
the  earth  with  every  scoop  of  the  great  Atlantic 
(and  O,  why  scoop  so!),  always  the  Voice.  Vain  | 
to  deny  its  e-xistence  in  the  night  season ;  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  hard  of  hearing;  Screw,  Screw,  Screw.  | 
Sometimes  it  lifts  out  of  the  water,  and  revolves  i 
with  a  whir,  like  a  ferocious  firework, —  except  | 
that  it  never  expends  itself,  but  is  always  ready  to  j 
go  oil'  again ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  aguish  and 
shivers ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  terrified  by  its  last 
plunge,  and  bas  a  fit  which  causes  it  to  struggle, 
quiver,  and  for  an  instant  stop.  And  now  the  ship  | 
sets  in  rolling,  as  only  ships  so  fiercely  screwed  j 
through  time  and  space,  day  and  night,  fair  weather  ' 
and  foul,  can  roll.  ' 

Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  that  last  ? 
Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  this  worse  one 
that  is  coming  now  ?  Here  is  the  partition  at  my  > 
ear  down  in  the  deep  on  the  lee  side.  Are  we  ever 
coming  up  again  together  V  I  think  not ;  the  parti¬ 
tion  and  I  are  so  long  about  it  that  I  really  do  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  overdone  it  this  time.  Heavens,  what 
a  scoop  !  What  a  deep  scoop,  what  a  hollow  scoop, 
what  a  long  scoop  1  Will  it  ever  end,  and  can  we  j 
bear  the  heavy  mass  of  water  we  have  taken  on  | 
board,  and  which  bas  let  loose  all  the  table  furniture 
in  the  officers’  mess,  and  has  beaten  open  the  door 
of  the  little  passage  between  the  purser  and  me, 
and  is  swashing  about,  even  there  and  even  here  ? 
The  purser  snores  reassuringly,  and,  the  ship’s  bells 
striking,  I  hear  the  cheerful  “  All ’s  well !  ”  of  the 
watch  musically  given  back  the  length  of  the  deck, 
as  the  lately  diving  partition,  now  high  in  air,  tries 
(unsoftened  by  what  we  have  gone  through  togeth¬ 
er)  to  force  me  out  of  bed  and  berth. 

“All’s  well!”  Comforting  to  know,  though 
surely  all  might  be  better.  Put  aside  the  rolling 
and  the  rush  of  water,  and  think  of  darting  through 
such  darkness  with  such  velocity.  Think  of  any 
other  similar  object  coming  in  the  opposite  di-  | 
rectlon !  i 

Whether  there  may  be  an  attraction  in  two  such 
moving  bodies  out  at  sea,  which  may  help  accident 
to  bring  them  into  collision  ?  Thoughts,  too,  arise 
(the  Voice  never  silent  all  the  while,  but  marvel¬ 
lously  suggestive)  of  the  gulf  below  ;  of  the  strange 
unfruitful  mountain  ranges  and  deep  valleys  over 
which  we  arc  passing;  of  monstrous  fish,  midway; 
of  the  ship’s  suddenly  altering  her  course  on  her 
own  account,  and  with  a  wild  plunge  settling  down, 
and  making  that  voyage,  with  a  crew  of  dead  dis¬ 
coverers.  Now,  too,  one  recalls  an  almost  universal 
tendency  on  the  part  of  passengers  to  stumble,  at 
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some  time  or  other  in  the  day,  on  the  topic  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  steamer  making  this  same  run,  which  was 
lost  at  sea  and  never  heard  of  more.  Everybody 
has  seemed  under  a  spell,  compelling  approach  to 
the  threshold  of  the  grim  subject,  stoppage,  discom¬ 
fiture,  and  pretence  of  never  having  been  near  it. 
The  boatswain’s  whistle  sounds!  A  change  in  the 
wind,  hoarse  orders  issuing,  and  the  watch  very 
busy.  Sails  come  crashing  home  overhead,  ropes 
(that  seem  all  knot)  ditto ;  every  man  engaged  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  twenty  feet,  with  twenty  times  the 
average  amount  of  stamping  power  in  each.  Gratl- 
ually  the  noise  slackens,  the  hoarse  cries  die  away, 
the  boatswain’s  whistle  softens  into  the  soothing  and 
contented  notes,  which  rather  reluctantly  admit 
that  the  job  is  done  for  the  time,  and  the  Voice  sets 
in  again. 

Thus  come  unintelligible  dreams  of  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  swinging  and  swaying,  until  con¬ 
sciousness  revives  of  atmospherical  Windsor  soap  and 
bilge-water,  and  the  Voice  announces  that  the  giant 
has  come  for  the  Water  Cure  again. 

Such  were  my  fanciful  reminiscences  as  I  lay,  part 
of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of  New  York  O  !  Also,  as 
we  passed  clear  of  the  Narrows  and  got  out  to  sea; 
also,  in  many  an  idle  hour  at  sea  in  sunny  weather. 
At  length  the  observations  and  computations  showed 
that  we  should  make  the  coast  of  Ireland  to-night. 
So  I  stood  watch  on  deck  all  night  to-night,  to  see 
how  we  made  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Very  dark,  and  the  sea  most  brilliantly  phospho¬ 
rescent.  Great  way  on  the  ship,  and  double  look¬ 
out  kept.  Vigilant  captain  on  the  bridge,  vigilant 
first  ollicer  looking  over  the  port  side,  vigilant  sec¬ 
ond  officer  standing  by  the  quartermaster  at  the 
compass,  vigilant  third  officer  posted  at  the  stem- 
rail  with  a  lantern.  No  passengers  on  the  quiet 
decks,  but  expectation  everywhere  nevertheless. 
The  two  men  at  the  wheel,  very  steady,  very  seri¬ 
ous,  and  very  prompt  to  answer  orders.  An  order 
issued  sharply  now  and  then,  and  echoed  back ; 
otherwise,  the  night  drags  slowly,  silently,  and  with 
no  change. 

All  of  a  sudden,  at  the  blank  hour  of  two  in  the 
morning,  a  vague  movement  of  relief  from  a  long 
strain  expresses  itself  in  all  hands ;  the  third  offi¬ 
cer’s  lantern  twinkles,  and  he  fires  a  rocket,  and  an¬ 
other  rocket.  A  sullen  solitary  light  is  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  black  sky  yonder.  A  change  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Light,  but  none  takes  place.  “  Give 
them  two  more  rockets,  Mr.  Vigilant.”  Two  more, 
and  a  blue  light  burnt.  All  eyes  watch  the  light 
again.  At  last  a  little  toy  sky-rocket  is  flashed  up 
from  it,  and,  even  that  small  streak  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  dies  away,  we  are  telegraphed  to  Queenstown, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  and  back  again  under  the 
Ocean  to  America. 

Then,  up  come  the  half-dozen  passengers  who  are 
going  ashore  at  Queenstown,  and  up  comes  the 
Mail  Agent  in  charge  of  the  bags,  and  up  come  the 
men  who  are  to  carry  the  bags  into  the  Mail  Ten¬ 
der  that  will  come  olf  for  them  out  of  the  harbor. 
Lami>s  and  lanterns  gleam  here  and  there  about  the 
decks,  and  Impeding  bulks  are  knocked  away  with 
handspikes,  and  the  port-side  bulwark,  barren  but 
a  moment  ago,  bursts  into  a  crop  of  heads  of  seamen, 
stewards,  and  engineers. 

The  light  begins  to  be  gained  upon,  begins  to  be 
alongside,  begins  to  be  left  astern.  More  rockets, 
and,  between  us  and  the  land,  steams  beautifully 
the  Inman  steamship.  City  of  Paris,  for  New  York, 
outward  bound.  We  observe  with  complacency 


that  the  wind  is  dead  against  her  (it  being  with  us), 
and  that  she  rolls  and  pitches.  (The  sickest  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  is  the  most  delighted  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.)  Time  rushes  by,  as  we  rush  on,  and 
now  we  see  the  light  in  Queenstown  Harbor,  and 
now  the  lights  of  the  Mail  Tender  coming  out  to  us. 
What  vagaries  the  Mail  Tender  performs  on  the  way, 
in  every  point  of  the  compass,  especially  in  those 
where  she  has  no  business,  and  why  she  performs 
them.  Heaven  only  knows !  At  length  she  is  seen 
plunging  within  a  cable  s  length  of  our  port  broadside, 
and  18  being  roared  at  through  our  speaking-trum¬ 
pets  to  do  this  thing,  and  not  to  do  that,  and  to 
stand  by  the  other,  as  if  she  were  a  very  demented 
Tender  indeed.  Then,  we  slackening  amidst  a 
deafening  roar  of  steam,  this  much-abused  Tender 
is  made  fast  to  us  by  hawsers,  and  the  men  in  readi¬ 
ness  carry  the  bags  abroad,  and  return  for  more, 
bending  under  their  burdens,  and  looking  just  like 
the  pasteboard  figures  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men  in 
the  Theatre  of  our  boyhood,  and  comporting  them¬ 
selves  almost  as  unsteadily.  All  the  while  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Tender  plunges  high  and  low,  and  is 
roared  at  Then  the  Queenstown  passengers  are 
put  on  board  of  her,  with  infinite  plunging  and 
roaring,  and  the  Tender  gets  heaved  up  on  the  sea  to 
that  surprising  extent  that  she  looks  within  an  ace 
of  washing  almrd  of  us,  high  and  dry.  Roared  at 
with  contumely  to  the  last,  this  wretched  Tender  is 
at  length  let  go,  with  a  final  plunge  of  great  igno- 
miiw,  and  falls  spinning  into  our  wake. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience  resumed  its  dominion  as 
the  day  climbed  up  the  sky,  and  kept  by  all  of  us 
passengers  into  port ;  kept  by  us  as  we  passed  other 
light-houses,  and  dangerous  islands  off  the  coast, 
where  some  of  the  officers,  with  whom  I  stood  my 
watch,  had  gone  ashore  in  sailing  ships  in  fogs  (and 
of  which  by  that  token  they  seemed  to  have  (mite 
an  afiectlonate  remembrance),  and  past  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  past  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  past  every¬ 
thing  and  everywhere  lying  between  our  ship  and 
her  own  special  dock  in  the  Mersey.  OS'  which,  at 
last,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  on  a  fair  evening  early  in 
Ma^,  we  stopped,  and  the  Voice  ceased.  A  very 
curious  sensation,  not  unlike  having  my  own  ears 
stopped,  ensued  upon  that  silence ;  and  it  was  with  a 
no  less  curious  sensation  that  I  went  over  the  side 
of  the  good  Cunard  ship  Russia  (whom  Prosperity 
attend  through  all  her  voyages !),  and  surveyed  the 
outer  hull  of  the  gracious  monster  that  the  Voice  had 
inhabited.  So,  perhaps,  shall  we  all,  in  the  spirit, 
one  day  survey  the  frame  that  held  the  busier 
Voice  from  which  my  vagrant  fancy  derived  this 
similitude. 

THE  ABBOT’S  POOL. 

CHAPTER  IV.  (Continued.) 

Ix  a  few  days  he  had  quite  recovered  his  strength, 
and  plunged  afresh  into  his  many  labors. 

So  the  seasons  came  and  went ;  winter  succeeded 
to  summer,  and  summer  returned ;  and  the  peaceful 
stream  of  village  life  flowed  on  with  little  to  break 
or  trouble  its  course.  In  a  very  short  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  Elsie  Denbigh,  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  passed,  and  then  the  second  passed,  and 
now  Christmas  was  over,  and  the  third  was  at  hand. 
Mr.  Denbigh  had  prospered  in  all  things  ;  his  repu¬ 
tation  spreail,  and  his  work  increased,  and  his  income 
grew,  and  he  was  cited  in  all  the  neighborhood  .as 
the  very  picture  of  a  deservedly  succes.sful  man.  His 
sweet  wife  was  as  much  as  ever  the  idol  of  his  ado- 
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ration,  and  during  the  last  few  months  had  been 
doublj  the  object  of  his  tenderest  care ;  for  the 
crowning  blessing,  without  which  the  happiest  mar¬ 
riage  must  be  incomplete,  was  now  atraut  to  be 
granted  to  them.  She  was  all  delight  and  thank- 
folness ;  but  it  somewhat  troubled  her  that  she  could 
not  quite  arrive  at  a  full  perception  of  her  husband’s 
feelings  on  the  matter.  He  smiled  at  her  happiness, 
and  was  never  tired  of  watching  her  joyous  little 
matronly  preparations;  but,  nevertheless,  she  saw, 
—  and  wondered  as  she  saw,  —  that  though  he 
looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  their  new  treas¬ 
ure  with  intense  interest,  it  was  an  interest  largely 
mixed  with  trouble. 

On  a  January  morning  she  stood  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  —  stood  idly 
watching  the  frost-bound  garden  and  the  whitened 
field,  and  the  long  icicles  which  hung  from  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  were  reflected  in  the  Ab¬ 
bot’s  Pool 


She  turned,  as  he  entered,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
exclaiming  against  the  cold.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  married  life  had  been  to  set  up  a  post-ba^  for  his 
letters ;  and  he  had  endured  with  perfect  indinerence 
the  many  remarks  which  this  proceeding  had  brought 
upon  him.  The  bag  now  lay  on  the  table,  and  he 
proceeded  to  open  it  with  the  key,  which  never  left 
his  watch-chain. 

“  Thb  is  vexatious,”  he  said,  after  glancing 
through  the  one  letter  it  contained.  “  Here  am  1 
summoned  to  London,  to  appear  to-morrow  before 
the  committee  about  that  Briswick  workhouse  case. 
I  must  start  to-day.” 

“  That  is  tiresome ;  and  to-morrow  evening  Mrs. 
Carter  was  to  bring  her  children  and  her  little  nieces 
to  drink  tea  here.  You  will  miss  them.  What  a  pity!” 

“  That  I  shall  survive,  I  dare  say  ;  only  don’t  you 
tire  yourself,  love,  whatever  you  do.  I  shall  try  hard 
to  get  home  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  Indeed,  I  hope  so.  Why,  the  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row  is  our  wedding  day !  ” 

A  search  into  the  mysteries  of  Bradshaw  made  it 
evident  that  the  doctor  must  leave  Slowcombe  by 
the  train  which  started  at  one  o’clock.  As  the  coach 
passed  through  Sedgbrook  at  twelve,  he  said  he 
would  avail  himself  of  it,  and  not  risk  his  horse  on 
the  icy  roads. 

“  And  I  will  come  and  see  you  oflT,”  said  his  wife, 
pausing,  as  she  moved  away  to  her  hurried  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  demurred,  but  gave  way  at  the  sight  of 
her  Imploring  face,  saying :  — 

“Well,  well,  I  can’t  refuse  you.  But  Jonathan 
shall  follow  in  the  pony  trap,  and  drive  you  home.  I 
won’t  have  you  sliding  about  these  frosty  lanes  with¬ 
out  my  arm  to  lean  upon.” 

Isott  often  remembered  in  after  days  how  she 
watched  them  from  the  door;  the  strong  husband 
accommodating  his  brisk  step  to  the  slow  pace  of  his 
delicate  wife,  who  clung  to  him  more  out  of  love  for 
the  strong  supporting  arm  than  because  its  stay  was 
necessary  to  her.  Others  there  were  also,  who  told 
long  afterwards  how  the  pair  walked  together  in 
close  conversation  up  the  village  street ;  how  he 
looked  back  after  her  from  his  seat,  as  long  as  the 
coach  was  in  sight ;  and  how  mournfully  she  turned 
away. 


The  little  party  to  which  she  had  alluded  was  on 
a  very  small  scale,  being  merely  an  entertainment 
to  the  four  vicarage  children  and  two  little  cousins 
who  were  staying  with  them.  The  vicar  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  grown-up  guests ;  but  Mrs.  Den¬ 
bigh’s  life  was  such  a  quiet  one,  that  she  looked  on 


the  occasion  as  something  of  an  event,  and  was  anx¬ 
ious  that  her  house  should  wear  its  prettiest  aspect 
She  roent  all  that  dull  winter  afternoon  in  renewing 
the  Christmas  holly  which  dressed  the  room,  and 
tired  herself  thoroughly. 

The  hour  fixed  for  her  little  party  was,  of  course,  an 
early  one.  By  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  sub¬ 
stantial  tea  was  over,  and  they  went  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  the  children  were  to  amuse  themselves 
with  games.  “  Magic  Music  ”  was  the  first,  and 
the  ^ildren’s  interest  was  greatly  heightened  by 
Mrs.  Denbigh  announcing  that  the  child  who 
found  the  thing  hidden  should  keep  it  A  very 
animated  scene  followed,  the  little  ones  searching 
high  and  low,  under  tables,  and  behind  curtains,  as 
the  music  now  loud,  now  low,  encouraged  them  to 
proceed  or  warned  them  that  they  were  on  a  false 
scent  And  when  fat  little  Johnny  Carter,  a  sturdy 
four  years’  old  boy,  the  youngest  of  the  vicarage 
children,  discovered  that  the  prize  was  buried  in  the 
white  Astrachan  hearth-rug,  what  a  merry  shout 
there  was,  and  how  delighted  the  little  hero  looked, 
as  he  undid  the  roll  of  paper  in  which  it  was  envel¬ 
oped,  and  brought  out  a  quaint  old  Father  Christ¬ 
mas,  whose  head  unscrewed,  and  showed  all  his 
venerable  body  stufied  with  sugar-plums  1  ” 

“  How  very  pretty  Mrs.  Denbigh  is  looking  to¬ 
night  I  ”  Mrs.  Carter  whispered  to  her  husband ; 
“  one  never  grows  used  to  her  beauty ;  it  strikes  one 
afresh  constantly,  does  not  it  ?  ” 

“  Remarkably  well  she  looks ;  that  black  velvet 
suits  her  exactly,  and  she  is  wonderfully  brightened 
up  to-night.” 

She  was  indeed  in  unusual  beauty ;  her  fair  skin  and 
blue  eyes  set  oflF  to  peculiar  advantage  by  her  dress, 
which,  with  its  square  cut  bodice  and  hanging 
sleeves,  had  the  quaint  efiect  of  an  old  picture.  She 
wore  a  set  of  heavy  old-fashioned  silver  ornaments, 
and  her  sweet  face  looked  its  sweetest. 

“  You  must  not  tire  yourself,”  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
smiling  at  her,  as  she  again  took  her  place  at  the 
piano. 

“  O,  this  does  not  tire  me,”  she  said.  “  It  is  so 
nice  to  see  the  children  happy  ?  I  wish  Philip  were 
here.” 

“  Do  you  ?  ”  thought  Mrs.  Carter,  “  I  can’t  agree 
with  you.  I  wonder  why  I  dislike  that  man  so.  — 
When  do  you  expect  him  ?  ”  she  asked  aloud. 

“  Perhaps  to-morrow.” 

“  There  is  Isott  making  telegraphic  signals  at  the 
door,”  said  Mrs.  Carter ;  “  I  think  she  wants 
you.” 

Mrs.  Denbigh  went  to  the  door,  and  the  old  ser¬ 
vant  drew  her  into  the  hall ;  her  shrewd  honest  face 
wearing  a  look  of  perplexity,  as  she  said :  — 

“  Here  be  a  man  a  come  as  wants  to  see  master ; 
and  if  master  bain’t  at  home,  he  wants  to  see  the 
missus,  —  so  he  says.  What  be  I  to  do  V  ” 

“  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Why,  a  queer  sort  of  chap,  ma’am,  like  to  a 
furriner ;  only  he  bain’t  a  furriner  neither,  I  don’t 
think ;  sum’at  in  the  seafaring  line  he  might  be,  un¬ 
less  he  be  a  tramp  all  the  time  and  after  the  spoons ; 
but  I ’ve  a  showed  ’im  into  that  there  surgery  par¬ 
lor,  and  ’a  won’t  get  much  out  o’  that,  unless ’t  is 
pills  and  draughts.” 

“  Did  you  tell  him,”  asked  Elsie,  “  that  Mr. 
Denbigh  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after,  at  latest  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  he  says  you  ’ll  do  every  bit  as 
well  as  master.  He ’s  sorry  to  ill-convenience  you, 
so  he  says,  but  he  ’ont  keep  you  not  one  minute.” 
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“Just  stay  in  the  vestibule  while  I  to  in,  Isott,” 
laid  her  mistress.  “  Is  there  a  light  ?  Yes  ?  Then 
I  ’ll  come  direct^.”  And  having  explained  her  ab- 
lence  to  Mrs.  Carter,  and  asked  her  to  take  her 
place  at  the  piano  for  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Den¬ 
bigh  crossed  the  vestibule  and  went  into  the  surgery 
parlor.  [To  be  ooatinoed.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Hawtiiokne’s  “  American  Note-Books  ”  has 
been  reprinted  in  London. 

The  longest  artillery  ran^e  on  record,  namely, 
10,300  yards,  was  lately  attained  at  Shoeburyness 
by  Mr.  vVhit worth’s  9-inch  muzzle-loader  gun  of  14 
tons  firing  a  shot  of  250  lbs.  with  a  charge  of  50  lbs. 
This  range  is  225  yards  over  that  of  the  7-inch  Lyn- 
all  Thomas  gun,  which  in  1861  ranged  10,075  yards. 

i  The  publishers  of  “  Once  a  Week  ”  have  paid 
I  Victor  Huto  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  to 
;  publish  an  English  translation  of  his  new  novel. 

j  Rossini’s  body  has  been  embalmed  by  the  pro- 
I  cess  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1857,  and  by  means  of  which  a  body  is 
converted  into  a  sort  of  stone. 

A  NEW  sensational  drama,  in  which  two  serpents 
'  are  to  fiTOre,  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Cha- 
telet  in  Paris.  It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  the 
serpents  were  to  forget  their  parts  and  make  a  dash 
among  the  audience. 

Rossini  had  a  wide  circle  of  attached  friends, 
who  deplore  his  loss  as  a  genial  friend,  a  charming 
host,  and  one  ever  ready  to  aid  by  hb  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  any  amongst  them  whom  it  could  assist.  His 
Saturday  dinner-parties  were  the  most  delightful  in 
Paris,  for  to  these  none  were  admitted  whose  con¬ 
versation  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  brilliant  wit  or 
undoubted  humor.  Gustave  Dore  for  years  has 
been  one  of  this  charmed  circle.  The  soirees  in  the 
Rue  Laffitte,  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  which  duch¬ 
esses  have  intrigued,  and  for  which  millionnaires 
have  vainly  striven,  included  all  the  musical  nota¬ 
bilities  of  the  day ;  but  although  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  assert  that  the  most  exqubite  music  in 
the  world  was  not  to  be  heard  there,  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  affability  of  the  great  composer  young  pian- 
istes  and  embryo  artistes  were  granted  an  audience, 
and  invariably  encouraged  by  a  word  of  praise, 
and  otlen  instructed  by  a  criticism  uttered  in  the 
kindest  tone.  Rossini  entertained  for  some  time  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  As  long  ago 
as  last  summer  he  remarked  to  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby  that  he  would  never  again  compose  for  her, 
at  the  same  time  asking  her  to  sing  an  air  of  his 
own  composition  whilst  he  accompanied  her  on  the 
piano. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has 
Ijeen  to  look  at  Vesuvius,  to  see  for  himself  what 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  like.  He  finds  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  terrible.  He  went  up  the  mountain  and  stood 
upon  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and  peeped  into  the  roar¬ 
ing  abyss  on  one  side,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong 
wind  that  was  driving  all  the  suffocating  steam  and 
vapor  to  the  other,  ftesently  the  eruption  came : 

“It  does  not  consist,  as  the  pictures  necessarily 
lead  one  to  suppose,  of  a  continuous  shower  at  all. 
Still  less  does  it  consist  of  a  continuous  shower  of 
black  ashes  shot  out  from  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of 


the  mountain :  it  b  rather  a  series  of  explosioiu.  But 
the  roar  and  glare  of  the  great  abyss  is  continuous. 
You  look  into  the  pit,  ani^  though  you  see  no  actual 
flame,  yet  its  sides  are  in  a  state  of  constant  incan¬ 
descence  ;  from  the  mouth  of  it  there  roars  up  in¬ 
cessantly  a  dense  cloud  of  steam ;  and  in  the  depths 
of  it  below  you  hear  the  noise  of  preparation  for  the 
outburst  that  b  next  to  come.  Then  you  hear  a 
sharper  crackel,  and  then,  without  further  warning, 
follows  a  loud  exploMon,  which  shoots  into  the  air  a 
torrent  of  white-hot  missiles  of  every  shape  and  size. 
So  enormous  are  the  forces  at  work,  that  not  only  small 
pieces  of  stone  and  sulphur,  such  as  you  might  carry 
away  as  mementos  of  your  vbit,  but  buge  olocks  of 
mineral,  each  enough  to  load  a  railway  ballast-wagon, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  perfectly  white  heat,  are  tossed 
up  as  though  they  were  so  many  cricket-balb.  The 
explosion  Huts,  perhaps,  no  longer  than  a  minute ; 
and  then  there  is  a  cessation  of  some  seconds,  with 
the  noise  only  of  internal  preparation  once  more, 
after  which  the  explosion  is  repeated.” 

A  Correspondent  sends  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Rossini’s  own  account  of  his  withdrawal  from  pub¬ 
lic  life :  “  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
went  to  see  Rossini  at  his  house  in  Florence,  where 
he  was  then  residing.  In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  he  inquired  what  there  was  new  in  Paris, 
whence  I  had  lately  come,  and  I  mentioned  a  piece 
by  Scribe  (the  ‘  Bataillc  des  Dames,’  I  think  it  was) 
as  the  latest  novelty.  ‘  Now,’  said  Rossini,  ‘  there 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand.  Why  on  earth 
should  Scribe  go  on  at  his  age  writing  for  the 
stage  ?  What  nas  he  to  ga**' ‘  Money  he  does 
not  want,  any  increase  of  fame  he  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect,  and  if  he  got  it,  what  difference  could  it 
make  to  him  ?  His  position  in  fife  b  fixed.  But, 
with  some  petmle,  it  seems  to  be  a  rage.  They 
cannot  leave  off  writing.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
always  steadily  resisted  the  entreaties  with  which 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  been  assailed  to 
tempt  the  stage  once  more.  I  know  very  well  that 
I  can  do  nothing  better,  if  as  good,  as  I  have  done 
already.  When  I  had  written  the  ‘  Barbiere,’  the 
‘  Gazza,’  ‘  Semiramide,’  and  ‘  Guillaume  Tell,’  to 
say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  other  operas,  I  felt  that 
my  best  powers  had  been  exerted.  After  reaching 
his  prime,  a  man  docs  not  expect  to  grow  taller  or 
stronger,  he  may  grow  fatter,  —  mais  pour  ma  part 
je  ne  me  soucie  pas  que  ma  musique  prenne  du  ven¬ 
tre.’  ‘  But  you  began  composing  very  early  in  life, 
you  know,’  said  his  wife.  ‘  What  age  were  you 
when  you  wrote  the  “  Barbiere  ”  ?  twenty-three, 
was  it  not  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  age 
at  which  a  writer  should  cease  to  publish.  All  I 
say  is  that,  when  you  have  reached  your  greatest 
height  you  must  necessarily  decline,  so  I  think  it 
better  to  leave  off  at  the  top.  I  write  still.  I  shall 
do  so  de  temps  en  temps,  I  dare  say,  as  long  as  I  live ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  Why  I  should  expose  myself  to 
the  caprice  of  a  public  whose  praise  I  do  not  care 
for,  and  whose  blame  might  annoy  me.’  Talking 
of  his  age  on  this  same  evening  he  told  me  that  he 
was  bom  only  eight  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mozart 
1 792).  ‘  Now  you  speak  of  Mozart,  maestro,’  said 

,  ‘  I  must  read  you  what  my  brother,  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  says  in  a  letter  I  received  yester¬ 
day.  He  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  India, 
where  he  hears  no  music,  and  has  no  instrument, 
and  he  consoles  himself  by^  studying  the  scores  of 
‘  Don  Giovanni  ’  and  ‘  Guillaume  Tell,’  and  can 
hardly  make  up  hb  mind  which  to  place  highest.’ 
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Rossini  shook  his  head.  *  II  a  tort.  R  ne  faut  pas 
dire  cela.’  Apd  on  mpf  making  a  deprecatory  ges¬ 
ture,  ho  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  mine,  ‘  Non  ! 
je  vous  le  dis  ties  sdrieusement  et  en  conscience.  Je 
n’ai  jamais  ^td  k  U  hauteur  de  Mozart.  When  young 
composers  come  to  me  for  counsel  I  always  give  them 
this :  Take  every  opportunity  of  studying  Mozart. 
He  has  excelled  in  every  kind  of  music  ;  in  his  works 
you  will  find  every  sort  of  efiect,  and  always  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  most  legitimate  means.’  I  never  heard 
him  speak  so  emphatically.  In  general  there  was 
so  much  of  persiflage  concealed  under  bis  pretended 
bonhomie,  tnat  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  might 
easily  be  taken  in  ;  but  on  this  subject  he  was  un¬ 
mistakably  in  earnest.” 

A  CEKT.41X  French  journalist,  who  would,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  not  be  named,  wrote  beneath  bis  por¬ 
trait,  on  presenting  it  to  a  friend,  “  Born  (say)  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1801 ;  died,  December  2,  1851.”  The  coup 
(Pclat  had  destroyed  his  illusions.  He  did  not  cease 
to  write,  but  he  ceased  to  hojie,  and  looked  upon 
his  career  as  ended.  Rossini,  born  on  the  29th  of 
Februar)’,  1 792,  may  be  said  to  have  died  —  to  have 
finished  his  artistic  life  —  on  the  3J  of  August,  1829, 
the  day  on  which  he  gave  to  the  world  his  last  and 

freatest  operatic  work,  “  William  Tell.”  A  foolish 
lographer  (M.  Clement),  fancying  that  he  has  pen¬ 
etrated  the  secret  of  llossiiii's  comparative  silence 
since  that  date,  remarks  that  “  he  was  now  satisfied 
with  his  glory  and  with  the  fortune  which  so  many 
brilliant  works  had  procured  him.”  Another  biog¬ 
rapher,  not  much  wiser  (M.  Castil  Blaze),  maintains 
that  Rossini  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  from  an¬ 
noyance  at  the  success  of  Meyerbeer’s  “  Robert  le 
Diable,”  and  that  he  was  actually  heard  to  exclaim, 
“  Je  reviendrai  quand  les  Jiiils  auront  fini  leur  Sab¬ 
bat.”  Rossini’s  retirement  has  also  been  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  ho  was  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  with  “William  Tell,”  and  convinced  that 
his  genius  could  produce  nothing  finer.  Heine 
seems  to  have  thought  tliat  Rossini  had  really  ex¬ 
hausted  himself.  At  least  he  ridicules,  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  Paris,  the  idea  of  a  composer’s  saying 
that  he  will  or  that  he  will  not  compose.  “  lie  must 
compose,”  argues  Heine,  “  if  there  is  any  inspira¬ 
tion  in  him,  just  as  a  windmill  must  go  round  if 
there  is  any  wind.”  Perhaj-is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  affair  is  the  fact  that  Rossini  had  signed 
an  agreement  binding  him  to  write  three  grand 
operas  for  the  Academie,  for  which  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  00,000  francs.  In  annual  payments  of  10,000 
francs  each,  and  that  he  decided,  immediately  after 
the  production  of  “  William  Tell,”  to  return  the 
two  other  librettos  which  M.  Scribe  had  prepared 
for  him,  and  which  were  certainly  superior  to  the 
“book  ”  he  had  just  set.  One  of  the  two  rejected 
librettos  was  “  Gustave  III.,”  afterwards  intrusted 
to  Auber ;  the  other,  “  Le  Due  d’Albe,”  on  which 
Donizetti  was  working  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  has  been  observed  that  Rossini  wrote  his 
last  work  for  the  theatre  at  that  seemingly  critical 
age  —  between  thirty  and  forty  —  when  so  many 
of  bis  immediate  predecessors  and  followers  (Mo¬ 
zart,  Cimarosa,  Weber,  llerold,  Bellini,  and 
Mendelssohn)  ceased  to  live. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  farewell  series  of  Readings  in 
England  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  nov¬ 
elty,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that  episode  in 
“  Oliver  Twist,”  which  relates  to  the  murder  of 
Nancy  by  Bill  Sikes.  The  London  Times  thus 
speaks  of  the  promised  treat :  — 


“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  ‘  Oliver 
Twist’  holds  an  exceptional  position  among  Mr. 
Dickens’s  works,  and  that  this  particular  episode  is 
even  of  a  more  exceptional  character  than  the  rest 
of  the  book,  the  author  venturing  on  a  comblnatioa 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  horrible  which  he 
has  not  essayed  elsewhere.  Hence  the  ‘  new  read¬ 
ing,’  which  is  announced  for  the  5th  of  January, 
will  involve  a  somewhat  bold  experiment  That 
the  admirers  who  patronize  the  platform  differ  from 
those  who  encourage  the  stage  by  a  higher  degree 
of  fastidiousness,  eomiiosed  as  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  semi-puritanical  and  the  ‘  genteel,’ 
without  admixture,  at  least  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  of 
the  mob  element,  —  is  a  fact  generally  known.  The 
question  is  whether  the  murder  of  Nancy  will  be 
found  meat  too  strong  for  such  delicate  stomachs. 
That  those  who  are  not  used  to  those  stimulants  of 
sensation  that  are  commonly  found  effective  with 
the  multitude  are  sometimes  pleased'  when  ofi’ence 
might  be  anticipated  was  proved  by  the  e.xtraordi- 
nary  success  oi  the  Leonard  of  MM.  Brisebarre 
and  Nus,  when  brought  out  at  the  Olympic  Theatre 
as  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.  Had  the  same  drama 
been  produced  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  it 
would  probably  have  made  no  more  noise  than  a 
dozen  others  of  the  same  stamp ;  but  to  an  audience 
accustomed  to  light  comedies  and  to  domestic  pic¬ 
tures  always  more  or  less  idealized,  the  transpontine 
relish  brought  with  it  a  flavor  of  novelty,  and  the 
delicate  stomach,  not  being  offended,  was  delight¬ 
ed. 

“  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has,  however,  felt  that  the 
experiment  of  presenting  the  ‘  Murder  of  Oliver 
Twist  ’  to  a  very  select  public  is  not  to  be  made 
without  deliberation.  Accordingly,  the  episode  has 
been  read  by  him  In  private  at  St.  James’s  Hall  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  comprising  most  of  those  persons, 
literary  and  artistic,  whose  opinion  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  an  inquiry.  When  the  reading  was  over, 
opinions  were  freely  asked  and  as  freely  stated,  and 
while  one  suggested  this  improvement  and  another 
that,  the  general  verdict  was  to  the  effect  that,  of 
all  the  elocutionary  displays  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the 
tale  of  poor  Nancy’s  murder  is  likely  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public. 

“  The  story  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions. 
The  first  treats  of  the  discovery  by  Claypole  of 
Nancy’s  interview  with  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  murder  itself  occupy  the  second. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  remorseful  horrors  of 
Sikes.  'Ihus  the  reading  begins  quietly,  rises  to  a 
culminating  point  of  horror,  and  settles  in  tragic 
gloom.  With  the  passages  read  every  one  is  famil¬ 
iar.  We  might  add  that  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  power  of  the  reader,  were  it  not  that  at  the 
private  reading  Mr.  Dickens  displayed  a  degree  of 
force  to  which  nothing  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
can  be  compared,  lie  has  always  trembled  on  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  reader  from  the 
actor;  in  this  case  he  clears  it  by  a  leap.  After  the 
characters  have  been  marked  out  with  extraordina¬ 
ry  precision  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  episode, 
allowing,  as  it  were,  a  start  before  the  race  is  fairly 
commenced,  he  entirely  abandons  himself  to  the 
torrent  of  frightful  events,  and  even  flings  away  his 
book  long  before  he  has  reached  the  conclusion,  that 
he  may  be  without  apparent  obstacle  in  his  utterance. 
The  savage  nature  of  the  Jew,  always  tempered  by 
cowardice,  the  bold  brutality  of  the  housebreaker, 
the  shrieking  despair  of  Nancy,  belong  to  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  histrionic  art.” 


i’hnted  at  the  Unirenitv  Preae,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  fieldr,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


